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A DISSERTATION UPON PHRENOLOGY. 


‘THERE is, perhaps, no subject within the domain of philosophical re- 
search with which the interest as well as curiosity of man is more inti- 
mately or deeply connected, than a knowledge of himself. There is 
not one, within the illimitable circle of the human sciences, from which 
the physical and political advantages of an extensive empire, or its 
moral and intellectual pre-eminence, may expect to derive greater ad- 
vantage, than a sound and practical system of mental philosophy. 
The establishment of such a system, has been for many years if 
not many ages, a desideratum with intellectual philosophers. Of the 
many, however, which from time to time have been offered to the 
world, there is not one which has been able adequately to supply it. 
There is not one which has not fallen far short of the legitimate ob- 
jects, at which such an analysis, and classification of the fundamental fa- 
culties and powers of the mind ought to aim, and which its attainment is 
destined, one day, to fulfil, There is not one, which has proved itself 
competent to direct the all important business of education; or to furnish 
a suitable basis for the erection of any of its ulterior purposes or pursuits. 
Those which are the product of ages—grammar, logic, rhetoric, 
natural theology, and natural history, morals, law, jurisprudence, po- 
litics and medicine, not Jess than the mechanical and the liberal 
arts—all having their root or origin in the intellectual portion of 
nature—have grown up, and been sustained, less by an enlightened 
apprehension of the principles inherent in our constitutions, than by the’ 
accidental impulses and combinations, of the natural elements of thought 
and of action. Where these have been harmonious, or the circum- 
stances promotive of their operation have been felicitous, the ends have 
been happy, where otherwise, they have partaken of their irregularity or 
infelicity. The world, meanwhile, has rolled on, in the performance of 
its annual and diurnal revolution, in which the laws and operations of na- 
ture, in the accomplishment of their progressive, but final developments, 
have been but little assisted by the bliud or short-sighted agency of art. 

Phrenology, however, assures us of a far more flattering condition 
of things; and the conviction that this is not altogether a groundless as- 
surance, but that, whatever may be the errors of this system, or its 
weaknesses, it presents us with views of the constitution, condition, 
and prospects of man, deserving our attention, and, upon the whole, 
with the clearest, most complete and best supported theory of hu- 
man nature, which has yet been promulgated or taught, nas induced 
the writer to make it the subject of the following remarks. 
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It cannot be supposed, however, that he would essay to cover the 
whole of the grounds upon which it rests; for these are of too much 
comprehension, and of too great extent, to be embraced within the 
limits of a single effort. It will rather be his aim, therefore, after 
such an exposition of the principles of the science as is deemed by 
him to be necessary to an understanding of its doctrines, to offer 
some remarks upon the philosophical character of the objections which, 
in this part of the world, appear to be opposed toits reception and pro- 
gress; and to suggest such alterations to the peculiar views of its authors 
as seem to be called for by the considerations which are to be offered. 

One of the principal aims of this science, is the discovery of the e/e- 
mentary properties, or fundamental powers of the mind. 

This, it will be admitted, isa legitimate object. It is one which is ac- 
knowledged, and equally had in view, by metaphysical systems in gene- 
ral. Besides differing somewhat from these, however, as to the methods 
proper to be pursued, Phrenology is further distinguished by the addi- 
tional peculiarity, of endeavoring to ascertain the ewistence, and location 
of the organs by which these properties or powers are manifested; and 
the nature of the influence which they exert in turn. 

The three principal axioms of the system are: 1. That the mind 
manifests a plurality of innate faculties. 2. That each faculty is mani- 
fested by some distinct and separate portion of the brain, which portion, 
stands to it, in the individual relation of an independent corporeal organ. 
8. That the activity and intensity of action of the former, depend upon 
the size and composition of the latter. 

This is the general outline. Our analysis, however, requires us to 
be more particular. 

A closer scrutiny, will present us, therefore, with the following con- 
secutive propositions. 

1. The mind manifests a plurality of fundamental faculties. 

2. The brain manifests a plurality of constituent organs. 

3. Each organ is the instrument of a faculty. 

4. The general mass and configuration of the brain, is owing to the 
relative mass and configuration of the organs, the reality of which is 
impressed upon and expressed by, the cranium. 

5. That it is practicable, by a comparison of the foregoing principles, 
as exemplified in particular cases, with individual manifestations of 
power, to determine special pronenesses or propensities; and 

6. When assisted by a knowledge of social relations, to form some idea 
of the particularities with respect to character. 

We shall consider them in order. 

The first proposition is—that the mind manifests a plurality of funda- 
mental powers. 

This proposition, it is well known, is far from being novel. It is as 
old as the philosophy of Plato or of Aristotle; and in the abstract, is 
equally recognised, by metaphysics and phrenology. “Power and fa- 
culty,” says Reid, “which are often used in speaking of the mind, need 
little explication. Every operation supposes a power in the being that 
operates; for to suppose any thing to operate which has no power to 
operate, is manifestly absurd. ‘The faculties of the mind and its powers, 
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are often used as synonimous expressions. But I apprehend that the 
word faculty is most properly applied to those powers of the.mind which 
are original and natural, and which make a part of the constitution of the 
mind.” In this we find, too, an acknowledgment of the doctrine of their 
innateness and separateness. Nor is there a power enumerated by the 
phrenological system, which does not find a place in one or more of the 
many theories constituting the metaphysical. Itis only with respect to 
the questions, which are fundamental, and what the means of knowing 
them as well as those of studying their manifestations, that they differ. 
W hat one regards as primary, the other regards as secondary; and where 
this relies upon consciousness, that reposes upon external observation— 
upon actions, and language, natural and acquired, human and animal. 
Not that any of them disavow the /egitimacy of either of the means, but 
that they disagree respecting the extent of their application. 'Thus, the 
faculties of perception, attention, memory, judgment, association, rea- 
son—the fundamental powers of the metaphysicians—are the modes of 
activity only of the phrenologists; and thus again, while the former ac. 
knowledge the legitimacy of external observation in theory, and disre- 
gard, or reject, or limit it in practice, the latter pay an equally theoreti. 
cal regard to consctousness, at the same time that they in fact, attach no 
practical value to its contributions. ‘The system of the one is conse- 
quently built nearly altogether upon consczousness; that of the other near- 
ly altogether upon language and upon action. 

“Since we ought,” says Reid, “to pay no attention to hypothesis, and 
to be very suspicious of analytical reasoning, it may be asked from what 
source must a knowledge of the mind and its faculties be drawn?”’ Ist. 
Reflection, says he, upon the operations of our own minds—that is con- 
sciousness. ‘2dly. Due attention to action and to conduct. And 3dly. 
The structure of language, that is external observation. Here then we 
have a verbal recognition at least of the legitimacy and applicability, 
as it relates to the human species, of the means employed by the phreno- 
logist. 

On the other hand, says Mr. Combe, a faculty must be felt to be 
known; and consciousness is only the knowledge which the mind has of 
its ewistence and its operations. Here then, too, as feeling is individual 
and personal, we have a virtual acknowledgment of the legitimacy and 
applicability of the means employed by the metaphysicians. Neverthe. 
less, in consequence of the knowledge imparted through this channel 
being personal, and not extending beyond the individual who feels or ex. 
periences, vonsciousness, it is evident, must be incompetent to a full dis- 
covery of al/ of the modifications to which the faculties are liable, and 
must be therefore a very inadequate basis upon which to build a perfect 
intellectual system. Such a system, consequently, can only be the 
result of a process which proceeds out of ourselves, and by induc. 
tions the most comprehensive. We must, according to this theory, 
study the actions and language of those that surround us, or in whose 
society we are accidentally placed, as well as the manners and habits 
of the dower races of beings. The latter, by comparison, introduces us 
to a knowledge of those powers, and the degrees of them, which are 
peculiar to ourselves. And this is the course, which without reference 
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to phrenology, has been long adopted and pursued, by most enlighten- 
ed naturalists. “We have,” for example, says Fothergil, an enthusias- 
tic admirer ot natural history, “no other means of judging to what ex- 
tent all or any of the superior faculties are possessed, either by man or 
other animals, than by actions. It is idle, therefore, to talk of things or 
principles appearing what they are not; or of any animal transfering its 
notions to another; because actions are the consequences, or the natural 
operations of the motives, (which, according to phrenology, are furnish- 
ed by the faculties) and the motive being in itself the spring, must reside 
in the animal which performs the action; whether it be the result of ne- 
cessity or free will.” Nor is it less the one which has been expressly 
or tacitly acquiesced in, and followed by, theologians, in their reasoning 
concerning the attributes of God, displayed in the heavens and the 
earth; nor of moralists; nor of politicians; nor of statesmen, in the special 
objects of their pursuit. The difference between the two classes of in- 
quirers, is one of degree therefiyre, rather than of essence; in which the 
only question to be determined relates to the philosophic accuracy of the 
results, at which they have respectively arrived; to wit, which has edu- 
ced, out of these various sources of knowledge, the most natural or the 
most perfect system; which has arrived at the completest synthetical ex- 
planation of the complicated phenomena of instinct and of thought. 

The second proposition is, that the drain is composed of a pluralty or 
congeries of organs. 

This, equally with the foregoing, is far from being new. The doctrine 
has very nearly an equal antiquity for its support; and is maintained, in 
the abstract, by every physiologist of the day, not less perhaps than by 
every enlightened metaphysician. Even Brown, the last of the most 
celebrated writers of the latter class, who, with respect to consistency, 
regards the whole corporeal apparatus of brain and nerves as one mass, 
says of the former that “the anatomist is able to shew us, with perfect 
clearness, many complicated parts, which we must believe to be adapted 
for answering particular purposes in the economy of life.” 

Time will not permit us to enter into a full examination of the grounds 
on which this particular theory rests. Indeed this would be some- 
what superfluous, since it has been already publicly canvassed, and 
is perhaps pretty generally understood. As it is our intention, however, 
to investigate the merits of some of the objections which have been rais- 
ed against it, and as there appears to be some obscurity still attaching 
to several of the terms on which the controversy turns, it may not be ir- 
relevant to remark, that the evidence is of a fourfold character, and has 
been divided into the anatomical, physiological, pathological, and expe- 
rimental. 

The most plausible objections which have been urged against the 
plurality of organs, belong to the anatomical; and as it is considered 
as forming the terra firma of a large proportion of the argumentation 
founded on the physiological, pathological, and experimental, it will be 
more particularly considered here. 

Much of the discrepancy, obtaining with respect to it turns, as it 


appears to me, upon an unsettled, and an equally unsteady, use, of the 
word organ. 
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Every action, or every function, by a universal law of organic na- 
ture, has a material mechanism, by which alone it can be rendered an 
object of mental contemplation, composed of certain hard parts, and soft 
parts, and parts which are more or less fluid. Life and organization— 
and mind and matter—have consequently ever been, to the human un- 
derstanding, co-existent phenomena. 

Notwithstanding this general assurance, however, and the many at- 
tempts which have been made to understand the details of the law, the 
only results which have attended all past exertions to individualize and 
arrange the inherent faculties of the mind, have been those of contradic- 
tion and doubt. And this has been owing not less to the vagueness of 
definitions, than to the want of a settled preliminary understanding as to 
what are the substantial attributes, essential to constitute an organ. Nor 
is this difficulty exclusively confined to phrenologists; it is common, 
and is equally participated in by every class of inquirers. It is as at- 
tributable to anatomy, as to any of the other scientific researches in- 
volved. 

Critically examined, the term has a two-fold meaning—anatomical 
and physiological—and, according as it refers to either smgly, or both 
collectively, has a perfect or an imperfect sense—and is of more or less 
comprehension or extent. 

Anatomically considered, the general properties of organic structure 
are,—external form, or, as it is sometimes expressed, configuration, em- 
bracing the three dimensions of length, breadth, and thickness, of which 
the terms or boundaries are lines and superficies,—internal form, or as 
itis s. ‘etimes called, texture or composition, resulting from the operation 
of the saws of chemical affinity,—size,—color,—the physical properties, 
dcnuced by cohesion and elasticity,—and the re/ations of locality, as for 

xample modes of connexion, place, or situation. The hard and soft 
uud fluid parts of an organised body, variously arranged, and defined, by 
these general properties of structure, constitute, in the anatomical sense, 
the mechanism of the organs; whilst, in th physiologica/, it is from the 
distinctness of the vital acts, or the vital manifestations alone, that this 
determinate characteristic is derived. The uniox of doth constitutes 
the perfect signification. Now it frequently so happens, tbat the ele- 
ments of the one definition may be present, while those of the otner are 
not—that the organ may be anatomically discernible, at the same time 
that its function or vital manifestation is not understood; or that its exis. 
tence may be physiologically apparent, at the same time that we know 
nothing of its terms or boundaries. Exemplifications of this are seen 
in the spleen, thymus and thyroid glands, organs whose vital actions 
are yet to be discovered; and in several vital manifestations, in which 
are included the faculties of the mind itself, whose organs (at least 
according to the views of those who are opposed to phrenology) 
are yet to be revealed. The latter is more especially true, of the or- 
ganization of many of the inferior of the animal races, not less than of that 
of the vegetable kingdom in general; which circumstance gave rise to 
the remark of Meckel with respect to the former, and of De Candolle with 
respect to the latter, that they perform their functions by: means of all of 
the parts in common. We may, accordingly often have a physiological 
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assurance of the existence or reality of organs, where, from the imperfect- 
ness of our knowledge, or of that of our means of delineation, we are un- 
able anatomically, to demonstrate them. The objects may be there, al- 
though we cannot point out their lines and superficies, the conditions 
which are thought by*some, to be necessary to prove their presence or 
reality. ‘These may be wanting, at the same time that we cannot doubt of 
the existence of parts, acting in the capacity or performing the offices or 
functions of organs. No negation of this truth, then, can be predicable 
on the indiscernability of the usual anatomical signs. Of the two accep- 
tations of the term, the physiological is undoubtedly the most perfect; 
since the ideas to which it refers are undoubtedly the most determinate, 
and the evidence it supplies most authoritative and conclusive. Where 
the external form, and the other lines of demarcation are apparent, the 
anatomical test may be considered as corroborating or confirming the 
physiological; but the indiscernibleness of neither, disproves the other. 

The acceptation, however, according to which this term is received 
in the phrenological theory, is the perfect. Spurzheim, whose tact has 
been as yet unequalled, thought that the organs, or functional parts, dif- 
fered so decidedly in form and appearance, that they could be pointed 
out by these alone; and Combe, after witnessing his dissections, corrobo- 
rates his testimony. It is admitted that the indices are not strong; but 
he says that they are sufficiently distinguishable to shew that the map- 
ping of this viscus is founded in nature. One thing at least is obvious, 
that no refutation of this assertion can be considered logical, which is 
founded solely either upon natural obtuseness of discrimination—untu- 
tored capability—or of both. The proposition is one of fact, requiring 
nice discernment, which odservation alone can settle. 

That the brain is composed of an aggregation of functional parts, or is 
constituted of a congeries of organs, in at least the physiological sense 
of this term, is, as we have before said, a doctrine, not only of antiquity, 
but one of perhaps almost universal acceptation; and is evidently not, 
as is supposed by some, an invention of the new theory, to support a 
preconceived hypothesis. ‘The general fact, detached from the particu- 
lar view to which in this science it is closely allied, is an expression of 
that recognized and adopted fundamental principle of organic nature, re- 
vealed to us in the corresponding laws of variety and reduction to a 
common type. And although we cannot “separate the brain into or- 
gans, if” (to repeat the language of a late opposer of the doctrine, and 
author of a popular treatise or physiology,) “it really be composed of 
such, and observe the function and office of each: Although we can. 
not dissect out one of these organs, and observe, whether a correspond- 
ing faculty be removed; for such an analysis of this organ is beyond our 
reach;” we can at least contemplate the concommitance which nature 
every where reveals to us, between structure and function, amidst her 
interminable creations. 

Considered in this light, which may be viewed as a natural analysis 
or dissection, the organization of the nervous structure, in the course of 
its progressive maturity and development, presents itself under two dif- 
ferent modifications; which, although the one has exclusive reference to 
the human species, and the other, to the animal series in general, will be 
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found, nevertheless, to have a very intimate analogy or resemblance. 
In the one, we are made observers of the phases of this development, as 
it is exemplified in the intermediate changes from uterine to adult exis- 
tence; in the other, with those of the vertebrated orders, commencing 
with the ray, in which the brain seems to be formed of the knotty ori- 
gins of nerves, and terminating with man, in whom it receives its last and 
greatest degree of symmetry and complicity. 

According to this comparative survey, the earliest type assumed b 
the human brain, is that which permanently appertains to the full grown 
fish—the next to the full grown reptile,—the next to that of the bird,— 
and the next to that of the mammalia; and the last mutation which it ex- 
periences, is that in which it takes on the peculiar characteristics of hu- 
manity, marked by other and subordinate degrees of transformation, in 
_ which is depicted the varieties successively recognised in the African, 
Malayan, American, Mongolian, and Caucasian; in the formation of the 
last of which, nature, it is said, makes use of, and exhausts, all of those 
which she had previously employed in the fabrication of the humbler 
species. 

The prosecution of this view, unfolds to us the mode, in which, by the 
addition or negation of the accidents of the internal and external form, 
or of entire or partial apparatuses, organs, systems, or parts, the “law of 
variety,” before referred to, is constituted; laying the foundation of 
classes, orders, genera, species, and varieties—distinctions of sexes, and 
the periodical changes attendant upon the succession of the ages; and of 
that predetermined plan also, in which, in accordance with the principle 
of subordination, and the induction of a common original type, the cha- 
racters which are the most permanent, and are to serve as the basis of 
the rest, are placed in the first rank, while those which are least so, fol- 
low in an order which is determined by their different degrees of pre- 
cision. It is thus that the vegetadle formation is found to include within 
itself the inorganic, and is in turn included in that of the animal; and 
that the general fact has been rendered manifest, that all of the primor- 
dial and inferior are repeated, or reproduced in the secondary and su- 
perior—that, in fact, there is no continual remodelling, or mouldin 
anew, whenever a new and superior race is to be established; but that 
the more elevated organizations are superadditions merely, which have 
been built upon those less complicated and perfect. 

To this law of the material and organic universe, there corresponds 
another, which is vital and intellectual. ‘Thus, in a general way, the 
modes of lifz, and habits of reptiles, denote higher degrees of what are 
called instincts, than do those of fish,—those of birds, than those of rep- 
tiles,—and those of mammiferre than those of birds;—whilst to man, 
who is at the head of the organic scale, and to whom the rule over all 
things has been committed, with the additional prerogative of enjoying 
a presentiment of immortality, the higher and more exalted endowments 
have been superadded, of reason, and the sentiments of justice and of 
religion. All have their appropriate inherent original faculties or pow- 
ers, differing in number, and in the degrees of their perfectibility and 
perfection. But it is in him alone that they concentre, diversifying and 
enlarging the field of his motives, and furnishing the elements of free 
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will and accountability. Hence the greater directness of the instinctive 
movements of brutes, compared with the hesitancy or vascillation of 
their proud but more unsteady lord and master. 

In the exemplifications of this principle manifested by the human 
race, the sensual and the selfish princivles are the firstto appear. After 
them, come the rational and the social. Now are developed the per- 
ceptive and the knowing order; and next the contemplative or reflective. 
Antecedently the cognition of things and events; and consecutively the 
powers of abstraction, generalization, or classification. In the spring 
tide of life, the imaginative, poetic, and hypothetical reign; in the sum- 
mer and autumn, matter of fact and inductive. In utero, manis a vege- 
table; in infancy, an animal, under the guidance of instinct; in youth, 
a being somewhat ascended in the scale, influenced by appetite, and 
directed by passion, in the pursuit either of sustenance or of enjoyment, 
the dupe_of credulity, or victim of every tale that is told, or which is ad- 
dressed either to his sympathy or his fancy. In adolescency he is the per- 
fect representative of his species; correcting the errors and the prejudices 
of his prior states of existence, by higher attainments in philosophy, and 
by the dearer bought lessons of experience; and in ripened years, the 
likened image of his Creator, perfecting the attributes of his nature, by 
adding to a knowledge of, and a more ready compliance with, the 
truths and sanctions of the moral law, the purer light, and higher hopes 
of the revealed. 

The inherent powers of individuals have ever been the same, from age 
to age. Men, nevertheless, build on the foundation of their ancestc’s 
thereby affording to their successors the advantages peculiar to th: . 
age; and thus, continuing to advance, from one generation to anther, 
have at length, and after a long succession of years, arrived at 2 degree 
of perfection, and still rapidly progressing prosperity, which nc ht but 
combination or the exertions of multitudes, could have accompiished. 
The progress of mankind, from a state of animal sensibility, to the ex- 
ercise, if not governance of reason—the attainment, if not perfection of 
language—practise of justice—and culture and eniurtainment of cha- 
rity—is no fiction of the fancy which has been engrafted upon the rude 
materials of history; but a reality, in which, the begining of the exciting 
narrative, is in entire accordance with its not less important than encou- 
raging sequel. ‘This great truth is every where declared; in the 
principles of self preservation, individual and national—of war and dis- 
sention;—in the basis of social union—of moral .sentiment—views of 
human happiness, or national felicity—and of property and of interest; — 
in the history of political institutions—of national objects and nationat 
manners;—in the principles of population and wealth—nationa! defence, 
national conquests—and civil liberty;j—in the history of the arts and 
sciences of literature—and the division of labor—in the consequences of 
luxury;—and in the otherwise general vicissitudes of human affairs. 

Every generation takes up, and continues to take up, the march of intellect 

and improvement, moral, social, and practical, where its predecessor was 

arrested; leaving to its own immediate posterity, in turn, greater or lesser 
amounts of evils or of benefit, of errors or of injuries. 
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Amidst the varieties 7 her race, too, which base bees mentinand-<is 
African, Malayan, American, Mongolian, and Circassian—it requires 
but little acquaintance with philosophy or history to tell, which is to be 
placed in the foremost rank of the sons of men—which has carried 
science, philosophy, and the arts, to the greatest perfection:—which, for 
more than three thousand years, has been the depository and guardian 
of human knowledge:—which, morally and physically, is most develop- 
ed:—which has, in the greatest degree, extended the blessings of civiliza- 
tion, or exercised most dominion over mankind, or determined the ge- 
neral destinies of the world. The Circassian, does not tower above 
the rest of his species, organically and intellectually, less surely than 
do those lofty eminences, naturally, from whence he derives his distinc- 
tive epithet, above the surrounding plains, or Black and Caspian waters 
which lave or swell at their bases. 

These considerations, not to mention many others, are sufficient, 
in my apprehension, to establish the doctrine of a plurality of organs. 
Our chief difficulty then, with the phrenological theory, is, one of detail, 
the further prosecution of which conducts us to our third proposition. 

Each organ, is the location of a faculty. The question, whether 
there be a numerical correspondence or harmony between the funda- 
mental powers and organs, is a proposition, the truth or falsity of which, 
turns upon the phrenological accuracy or inaccuracy of the first— 
whether there be a plurality of powers. For, although we cannot dis- 
sect out the “organs,” and observe whether a corresponding faculty be 
removed or not, yet, if nature, when undisturbed in her works, never 
employs, in the abstract, one functional part, or, in other words, one 
“organ,” to manifest more than one power or function, but, on the con-, 
trary, whenever she intends to make use of a new force, invariably sup. 
plies a new functional part—a fact which we see illustrated by the laws 
of organization in general;—and more especially if it be true, as no body 
doubts, that the brain is an aggregation of these parts;—and still more, if 
the statements of Spurzheim and Combe, relative to the mapping of 
this viscus, be not an illusion; then, whether we give to these parts or 
not, the technical epithet of organs, or whether we are able anatomically 
to demonstrate their existence, the conclusion is mevitable, that they 
must have an essential or real being:—the corporeal machinery must 
be provided, whatever may be the extent of the practical applicability 
of the doctrine, its verification by cranial development, or the external 
indications of temperament and of size. But more of this anon. 

That the general form and volume of the brain, is owing to the 
particular form and volume of the functional parts composing it, which 
is the subject of our fourth proposition, needs no explanation. With the 
exception of a small portion of the frontal region immediately over 
the root of the nose, which contains, in the adu/t head, the frontal sinus- 
es, and is only sometimes an exception to the rule, that the bony en. 
casement is closely in contact with, and is consequently an exact re- 
presentation of the manifestations of this organ, is so clear, and gene- 
rally admitted an inference from these preliminaries, as to supercede 
as it appears to me, the necessity of all further discussion. It may, merely 
in passing, however be remarked, that exceptions, particularly where 
9 ° 
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they are few, do not, in general, invalidate the authenticity of general 
laws, but, only limit their practical or synthetical application. They de- 
bar, or suspend, the rule, or shut out the phenomena from the benefit 
of it, only so far as these are apparent or real. 

The remarks offered under the preceding heads, derive their 
chief value from the bearing they have.upon the two next, viz. Whe- 
ther it be practicable, from the general and local configurations and 
magnitudes of the cranium, to locate the organs with their faculties, and 
thereby to predict the capabilities or pronenesses of individuals; and by 
a further consideration of the knowledge thus induced, in connexion 
with that of their social and educational relations, also to foretel peculi- 
arities of character. 

“The map of regions which modern phrenologists,” says Roger, in 
his Bridgewater Treatise, “have traced on the surface of the head, and 
which they suppose to have a relation to different faculties and propen- 
sities, does not agree either with the natural divisions of the brain or 
with the metaphysical classification of mental phenomena.” By the 
‘natural’ division of the brain, it is presumed the author means its ana- 
tomical. ‘This objection has been partly anticipated, by what has been 
before said relative to the obscurities and ambiguities of the expression, 
“organ.” It will be time enough, however, to reply to it in full, when 
this distinguished writer will deign to tell us, what are the essentials of a 
perfect “natural division;” which of the numerous metaphysical classi- 
fications it is that he here refers to; as well as his authority for pro- 
nouncing either of them “natural,” established or complete. 

According to the phrenological theory, the two circumstances or ge- 
neral properties of organic structure, which give rise to individual prone- 
ness or capability, are quantity and quality, or size and composition; and 
those which determine character are, the combinations of these, modified 
by the eatrinsic influences to which we have alluded. The first 
are natural endowments—the second artificial. Those, being given, 
every thing will depend upon the degree and duration with which 
the functional parts, constituting the general mass of the brain, are exer- 
cised, or their relative habitual activity or dormancy. Four consider- 
ations, at least, therefore, influence the judgment in every decision 
which it pronounces respecting proneness, or character; size, as discover- 
able by an examination of the regions; composition, expressed through 
the natural language of the temperaments; or, in other words, the “inter- 
nal form, texture, or quality” of the organs; education, in which is inclu- 
ded that of the social relations; and the principle of combination, the ele- 
ments of which are furnished by the three preceding. No judgment 
upon character is to be considered valid, into which all of them do not 
enter. Size and temperament, denote proneness or capability; but the for- 
mer becomes a perfect measure of power—that is, a gnomon of charac- 
ter, only after its intimations have been qualified, by being weighed in 
connection with its associate symbols. Size, is the natural expression 
of quantity, as temperament is of quality. It is typical of the amount ot 
organic matter, constituting each functional part, or organ, as this is of 
its essence. Comparatively speaking, where both are at a maximum, 
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there the highest degree of power will be manifested; where at a mini- 
mum, the lowest; and the interval is filled up by numberless differences, 
determined by the respective ratios in which the elements enter into the 
combination—each being accompanied by a corresponding manifesta- 
tion. 

It must be obvious, however, amidst the influences thus exerted, that 
some will exercise more power than others. In the view of phrenolo- 
gists, the paramount sway is given to the first. Size, is the primary aud 
principal modifier; temperament, education, and combination, only the 
secondary and qualifying. ‘The truth of this position, however, it ap- 
pears to me, there are some reasons for doubting; and I shall shortly 
state some objections to it, as well as reasons for assigning that relation 
to temperament. My object at this time, is not to inquire into the truth 
or unsatisfactoriness of the doctrine of concommitance of organic deve- 
lopment and intellectual manifestation. ‘“he subject is too comprehen- 
sive to be treated of here, and has, moreover, been fully discussed else- 
where. It is rather to comment upon the philosophical character of 
some of the objections by which it has been opposed, or the spirit and 
logic, by which the science has been met. 

Notwithstanding the repeated asseverations, that phrenology, in con- 
sequence of the incertitude of the extrinsic influences, and the difficulties 
attendant upon the consideration of temperament, does not enable us to 
predict actions, in other words, that it is a science of capabilities,—that 
we cannot know character by the external signs alone,—and that size, 
independent of the other circumstances which have been stated, is not 
an unfailing sign of the state of a faculty, it is frequently alleged, as an 
evidence of its groundlessness, that the development exists without the 
corresponding manifestation, or the manifestation without the correspon- 
ding development. In despite of the frequent and positive declarations 
tothe contrary, that size is not an unconditional admeasurement of pow- 
er, the charge is again and again brought against the system, of main- 
taining a doctrine which it disavows; and, upon this, objections are rais- 
ed, as though it were a recognised or admitted principle. Besides 
the disingenuousness, however, of this mode of proceeding, the argumen- 
tation is, furthermore, illogical. It does not meet the real proposition. 
It presents us with a garbled and oft-contradicted statement, and pro- 
ceeds to refute it, as though it were the one really at issue. And even 
where this is not the case, it denies that a reference to the qualifying 
considerations are either admissible or available. The philosophic ax- 
iom, that like causes produce like effects, under like circumstances only, 
is a maxim inadmissible, it would seem, in this science—qualifying cir. 
cumstances are out of the question here; and where they exist, subvert 
but do not modify, observation or induction. The law of ceteris pa- 
ribus, was never made for pbrenology. Overlooking the fact, that 
whatever may have been the mode by which the first discoveries leading 
to the establishment of the present system were made, that system, in 
its present advanced and improved condition, does not repose upon one 
principle on/y, but upon many—that it regards intensity, which is deter. 
mined by composition, and of which, as was said before, the signs of the 
temperaments are the indicators—also the perturbing influences of ever. 
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present and variable, and active moral causes—and the degree of de- 
velopment as an index of the relative aptitudes, wholly inexpressive of 
the uses or abuses to which they may have been subjected—deductions 
are drawn against it as a whole, which are applicable to judgments found- 
ed upon one only of its important conditions or propositions. 

Nor isa sufficient distinction made between the truths of the system 
considered in the abstract, and the difficulties of their practical applica- 
tion. ‘The former may be undoubted, though, from various causes, 
not the least of which are inattention to the law above stated, a tho- 
rough understanding of its principles, and ,an adequate experience 
in applying them, the latter may, and often does, prove to be unsuc- 
cessful. We confound the qualifications of the votaries, with the 
available discoveries of the science; and transfer the failures and defects 
which are chargeable only to the former, to the latter. But, setting 
aside these, and other irrelevancies, it seems to have been forgotten, 
that it is little more than a quarter of a century since the first steps tow- 
ards the discovery of the system were made; and that it were unreason- 
able therefore, to expect from it, a uniformity of result which belongs 
to no other art or department of philosophy, human. ‘Those who un- 
derstand best its principles, and are most skilled in their application, are 
far from claiming for it an immunity from error. ‘They admit the 
existence of doubks, and difficulties, which are yet to be eradicated or 
removed. But these are but the evidences of imperfect progress, not of 
total destitution of truth. 

According to the phrenological acceptation of the term, size has a re- 
lative as well as an absolute meaning. In a popular sense it is always 
absolute. It is absolute too, when, in reference to individual instan- 
ces, all the circumstances involved in a decision are identical. It 
is relative when they are not. Where temperament, combination, 
and the social relations are alike, size is, in that case, an unconditi- 
onal measurer of power; where they are dissimilar, its inferences are 
relative. For example, as in the case of combustion, the quantity 
of caloric sent out from a fire, in other words its power, depends abso- 
lutely upon its size, only where the materials, and all the other circum. 
stances essential to, and attendant upon its burning, are alike. Where 
these are not alike, the dependance, though still as before subordinate 
to size, is relative. If one be made of wood, and the other of coal, 
though the quantify of the two materials be the same, whether the 
admeasurement relate to bulk or weight, the amount of caloric which is 
respectively eliminated will be dissimilar; and though the influence of 
size is absolute with respect to doth, it is only relative with respect 
to each other. A large fire is, at all times, and under al] circumstances 
wariner than a small one; yet a small coal fire, within certain limits, may 
be comparatively hetter than a large wood one. The same rule applies 
to the circumstances we have been considering. The intensity of the 
combustion, though always influenced by size, will nevertheless va 
with the nature of the combustible materials, as well as with the atten- 
dant mechanical and chemical influences. It is only where the assem- 
blages of these are identical, that the effects may be expected to present 
an unvarying uniformity. This is a universal law, which phrenology, 
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as well as philosophy, recognizes, and which applies to size in reference 
to the organs and the faculties, as well as to the collateral considerations 
of temperament and education. 
But temperament, it is said, is a more indefinite consideration even 
than volume. Granted. The phrenological ideas, however, usuall 
annexed to this term, are perhaps not exactly identical with those which 
are variously affixed to it by medical or other writers in general. If 
there is any vagueness accompanying them, therefore, they must be test- 
ed by other principles than those which are rather despotically resorted to. 
We must judge of the influence exercised by this circumstance, by what 
the phrenologists themselves have said of it, and not by any precon- 
ceived notions which we may, casually or habitually, entertain res- 
pecting them. The activity of a faculty or an organ, according to their 
theory, is closely associated with the internal composition which is de- 
noted by temperament; and temperament is a complex term denotive of 
four general conditions of the organizations, constituting individual 
peculiarities, which have their corresponding outward and _ visible 
signs. The state in which they are found is usually that of intermix- 
ture; though the outlines of each are sufficiently predominant to sa- 
tisfy us of the reality of their distinctness. The proper inquiry to be pur- 
sued then is, whether the doctrine, as defined by the science, and in the 
hands of its votaries, is of available application. If this be generally the 
case, then the question may be considered mainly as at an end; and all 
other failures should be regarded as in the greatest degree attributable, 
either to closeness of intermixture, where shade passes insensibly into 
shade, or to imperfections attaching to the powers of the obser- 
ver. Certainty and uncertainty, in this, as in every other philoso- 
phical pursuit, the truths of which are not necessary, are correlatives, 
having reference to the state of the mind, and are significative only of 
personal degrees of knowledge. Where they occur in other branches 
of philosophy, we do not consider them as overthrowing their prin- 
ciples, but as creating a necessity for refering them to the operation of 
causes or circumstances, the nature and relations of which, are 
yet revealed. Were it otherwise, what system could withstand 
the touch of progressing and progressive scrutiny? We well know, 
what time, and what study, and what practice, are necessary to make an 
expert practical chemist; and how often, wi-h all these advantages, he 
fails in the application of its principies; and how necessary it is for him 
therefore, before he draws his inferences, to frequently repeat his analy- 
ses and his syntheses. The same may be said of the geologist, the 
mineralogist, or of any other philosopher or artizan. We well know 
too the requisitions, in these particulars, necessary to constitute either 
of them umpire, with respect to any disputed fact or law within the sphere 
of their respective callings. Can it be supposed that pbrenology is an 
exception to these remarks? Is it a less difficult, complex, or compre- 
hensive study? Or are its ends capable of being arrived at by less phi- 
losophical understandings? Will the professors and teacuers of either 
of the foregoing sciences tell us, how many, or what proportion 
of their disciples, ever attain to these degrees of acquirements? Or 
whether, because of the blunders they are continually committing, 
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or the off-hand opinions and judgments of various degrees of accuracy 
or exactitude, presumptuously offered by the multitude, they do not think 
they ought to relinquish their ocupations, or give up their professorships 
as unphilosophical or hypothetical? Does the botanist throw aside the 
Linnean system, because itis imperfect? Or the natural system of Jus- 
sieu, either for the same reason, or because there are those who have not 
the heads, or the acquirements, necessary to understand it? Is there, 
indeed, no foundation for ethics—none for metaphysics—because of 
their liability to analogous imputations or abuses? Let no one then 
hastily make up his mind as to what phrenology is, from the daily illus- 
trations which are given of the application of its principles, by those who 
profess to be, or are but its early converts. It has its empirics too, diplo- 
mated and unlicenced, as well as medicine. Between the student and 
observer of thirty years, in every variety and condition of country and 
of life, the scholar who has made himself acquainted with all of the intel- 
iectual systems, ancient and modern—and the philosopher of a few years 
of application, or the half educated tyro—what a difference! Every one, 
therefore, cannot but know, that phrenology, in the hands of Spurz- 
heim, was one thing, in that of Combe another, and another still in that 
of those, who have given themselves to it more recently, and with less 
capability or assiduity. Let us be cautious, for this reason at least, how 
we expose ourselves to the i/ogical imputation or absurdity of charging 
to the former, or to the science, inconsistencies or consequences which 
are chargeable only to the latter. 

It seems, however, upon a review of what has been delivered respect- 
ing the relative influences of size and temperament, and the absolute and 
relative signification of the term size, that the phrenologists have dwelt 
with too much importance upon the one, and used the other with too great 
a degree of exclusiveness. ‘Too much is ascribed to volume, and too little 
to intensity. ‘The former, in their view, is the primary consideration; 
the second, the secondary, or circumstantial. Now, as before intimated, 
there are several circumstances which seem to favor the converse of 
this theory, and which go to show that intensity of action, aud conse- 
quently temperament, and not size, is the primary consideration; size 
being, as was remarked, only the secondary or circumstantial. 

1. First, it is sustained bv the analogy of the fire. 

2. Secondly, by the law of organization, formerly discussed, in which 
it appears, that power, a term which is generically synonimous with fa- 
culty or function, is the associate of the internal texture—the constituent 
elements of the organs, and not of any of the accidents which their con. 

uration may assume. 

3. Thirdly, it is sustained by the further exemplification of this law 
unfolded to us, in the disparities and differences, marking the animal spe- 
cies. These are susceptible of explanation upon no other ground. The 
absolute intensity of power, manifested by the muscularity of a flea, and 
that of man, is not more marked than its relative. ‘The ratio between 
size and power, consequently, cannot be the same in each species; and 
the applicability of this observation, will hold whether we regard the con- 
tractility of the fibres as an inherent property, or a derivative from the 
nerves. The like obtains, between the same insect and the horse. Thus, 
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it ee been ecpactpined, that the hee silenn can ane from seventy 
to eighty times its own weight; whereas the latter cannot pull with ease 
more than about three. Similar demonstrations are witnessed, by the 
agency of the solar microscope, in the animalcule which are attached 
to the dried fig. These little animals may be seen running, with the ut- 
most alacrity, up and down a perpendicular, with multitudes of their as- 
sociates upon their backs, apparently unconcerned at the weight which 
they sustain. Indeed the rule is general, that muscular strength is 
much greater, proportionably, in small animals, than in large. 

4. It is sustained, in the fourth place, by the consideration, that the 
rule of the muscular system is, generally speaking, that also of the ner- 
vous; especially of that portion of the nervous system, which, by com- 
mon consent, is considered as the organ of the instinctive and intellec- 
tual phenomena. Intensity, or organic composition can alone explain, 
the approximation of the manifestation of the bee, the beaver, the ter- 
mite, and the ant, to the rationality of the human subject; and of those 
similar demonstrations in other animals, in which the adaptation of 
means to an end, or, to use the phraseology of the new philosophy, the 
workings of “comparison” and “causality” are alike obvious or ma- 
nifest. 

5. And it is further sustained, in the fifth place, by the additional 
consideration, that, in accordance with the law of progressive develop- 
ment, before explained, the law of the genus, or of the species, is also the 
law of the individuals which compose them. Were it otherwise, in this 
instance, we should have iniensity depending upon size in one, composi- 
tion in another, and something e/se, perhaps in a third; and that very 
uniformity would thus be wanting on which the steadfastness of the prin- 
ciple depends, and those analogies on which it is predicted, or which 
sustain and corroborate it. The consideration, indeed, would be varia- 
ble, instead of fixed—secondary, instead of primary—circumstantial, 
instead of fundamental,—and that which was true of the whole, would 
present us with the anomaly of being at the same time untrue of its parts. 

6. It will probably be found, that a rule so universal in its nature, is 
equally applicable too, to the aggregation of organs, of which the drain 
has been shewn to be composed. ‘The inequality manifested in their 
activity, is perhaps, not altogether, and in every case, owing to disparity 
of volume. Something seems attributable to composition. Organic 
action, on which consistency as well as development depends, does not 
pervade, with equal force, all of tie organs of an animal, simultaneously. 
Inequilibrium, indeed, is a law of health, as well as of disease. The 
organs rest, and wake up to action, alternately; and the most exercised 
are not only the dargest, but also the most weighty and consolidated. It 
remains to be proven, therefore, that those composing the nervous ap- 
paratus, constitute an exception to this rule. 

If these observations be correct, it will follow then that intensity, and 
by consequence, temperament, also, or, which is the same thing, compo- 
sition, is a more weighty consideration than development. 

Another position to be reviewed is, the principle of combination. A- 
kin to chemistry i in the spirit of its philosophy, phrenology aims not only 
to know the elements of human thought and feeling, but also to under- 
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stand the results of their combination, upon character. Varying as they 
do in force and duration, it seeks to ascertain the effects of this circum- 
stance upon action. ‘This has been a neglected inquiry, and is one 
which Steward regrets has so little interested the curiosity and labors of 
metaphysicians. “«Upon a slight attention,” says he, “to the operations 
of our own minds, they appear to be so complicated, and so infinitely 
diversified, that it seems impossible to reduce them to any general law. 
In consequence, however, of a more accurate examination, the prospect 
clears up, and the phenomena, which at first, appeared to be too various 
for comprehension, are found to be the result of a comparatively small 
number of simple and uncompounded principles of action. These fa- 
culties and principles are the general laws of our constitution, and hold 
the same place in the philosophy of mind, that the general laws we in- 
vestigate in physics, hold in that branch of science.” The reference 
to this principle by the followers of phrenology, to explain the apparent 
exceptions to their theory, presented by anomalies of character, has 
been regarded by some of the opposers of it, as a desertion of princi- 
ple, or of their system; or, as a subterfuge, to evade a difficulty which 
they were unwilling or unable either to acknowledge or to meet. But 
why a principle, which though not specially investigated to any great 
extent, has been nevertheless formally recognised by one at least of the 
metaphysical writers of the highest celebrity, and tacitly acted upon by 
the multitude, should be considered incompatible with phrenology, re- 
mains to be explained; and this is the more inexplicable, considering that 
upon an examination of most of the systems which have been adopted, 
their differences relate, not so much to the legitimacy of the principle 
itself, as to the nature of the elements composing the combina. 
tion—how much is to be attributed to nature, or how much to art. 
Thus, metaphysically speaking, no one pretends to explain the diversi- 
fied phenomena of human conduct and language by the operation of at- 
tention alone, or of memory, or of judgment, or of association, or of rea- 
son; but by the agency of all of them collectively, and the reciprocal in- 
fluences which they interchangeably exert upon each other. So is it 
with phrenology. No objections can be raised against this science, 
therefore, which will not equally apply to any other. 

The same objections have been made, and the same answers may be 
returned, to the doctrine of the educational consideration. The force of 
education, or of the intellectual, moral, and social relations, in modifying, 
and even counteracting, the native propensities, or faculties and opera- 
tions of the mind, is acknowledged by every philosophical system extant. 
Some of them believe it to be omnipotent. And one of them, it is well 
known, carries the theory so far, as to assert the human understanding 
to be, at birth, a blank, and all its varied manifestations but the effect of 
impressions originally derived from extrinsic causes. All our powers, 
mental and bodily, however we may differ as to their number or funda- 
mentality, are invigorated by exertion, and weakened by inertia; and as 
they reciprocally act, and are acted upon, character must inevitably 
partake of the inequality and diversity tlus impressed upon them from 
without. Those that are naturally antagonistic, as well as those that 
operate in unison, may be made to oppose each other, or to co-operate with 
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more or less force, according as they are tutored, accidentally or design- 
edly. This is a fundamental axiom of education. Hence the apho.- 
rism, “train a child in the way he should go;” and the well-founded ad- 
monitions respecting a familiarity with vice. Hence, too, the proverbial- 
ity of the maxim touching the memory, which has time immemorially 
almost been incorporated into an illustration of Latin syntax. It should 
not surprise us, accordingly, where nature has constituted the power 
strong and its instrument large, but where she has been overruled, unas- 
sisted, or counteracted, by art,—where a faculty has lain dormant, or un- 
exercised, or has been subdued by the more powerful action of others, 
that the phenomenon should frequently be presented of heads possessing 
ample organs, and manifesting but feeble displays of power. 

On this, and the foregoing grounds may be satisfactorily solved, as it 
appears to me, all those seeming deviations from order, with which the 
principles of the science have been so frequently and pertinaciously 
challenged;—the puzzle, as it has been termed, of the heads of Byron, 
Shelly, and Keats;—of that of Voltaire as compared with those of Thur- 
tell and Haggart;—of the latter with Sheridan;—of Clara Fisher with 
Raphael;—of Dr. Gregory,with the fifteen murderers reported to the Me- 
dical Society of Edinburgh by Mr. Stone;—and many others the state- 
ments concerning several of whom have been lately republished, in the 
popular treatise on physiology, before referred to, by Lord, and review. 
ed in one of the numbers of the Southern Literary Journal. 

But, admitting the unsatisfactoriness of this exposition, or that irregulari- 
ties do occur insusceptible of such an explanation; shall we regard them as 
overthrowing the whole of the system? We do not thus reason in other 
matters of science and philosophy. Because water expands in freezing, 
and argillaceous substances contract by exposure to very intense degrees 
of heat, we do not consider the laws of caloric, or the foundations of che- 
mistry, to be invalidated or up-turned. We feel confident that the ano- 
maly is owing to our ignorance of the law of ceteris paribus; and that 
were this better understood, these exceptions would either be reconciled 
or disappear. Nature, however, is ever consistent with herself, and 
produces nothing by the agency of one power alone. She delights in 
plurality not less than in diversity, unity being the essence alone of the 
ineffable, divine, self-existent entity. Combination appears to be one of 
the most general of the laws, or universal conditions prescribed to her, 
in all that she creates and sustains; and the antagonistic is the favorite 
principle with which she regulates their relation or association. Thisis 
exemplified, in the phenomena of attraction and repulsion—the universal 
domain, and operation, of heat and cold—negative and positive electri- 
city—and in the varied effects resulting from the combined agencies of 
the centrifugal and centripetal forces in general. A single agency is 
incapable of originating or maintaining any thing. ‘The direct tendency 
of it is, as its end would be, either to preserve whatever is, in a state of 
original fixedness and immutability, or to produce irreversible and certain 
annihilation. There could be no future, as there would be no past, and 
consequently neither succession nor change; and the very idea of unifor- 
mity, the correlate of diversity, would be wanting, on which depends our 
conceptions of causation. The divine representative, were it possible to 
contemplate her in that situation, would be seen wrapt in imperturbable 
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stillness, or as if fixed within the grasp, and compressed, by the fearful 
energy of some unknown and unrelenting usurpation. 

From the contrary state of things which every where prevails, and 
the respondent conditions imposed upon the laws and operations of the 
human understanding, of which the indispensible and frequent use of the 
words “if,” and “circumstances,” are the symbolical manifestations, it 
is evident that a plurality of causation, or the harmonious or discordant 
co-operation of many forces, is an unconditional canon in the supreme 
government of the universe. ‘The tendency of every operative princi- 
ple, it is true, is necessarily to the production of some given effect, but 
the absoluteness of this necessity is individual as respects the principles 
in common. It has, out of itself, if 1 may so speak, its prescribed con- 
dition. ‘To use the same freedom of expression, it is relatively, a condi- 
tional necessity. It is a necessity, which, though a law to itself, acts 
under a law, or a system of laws. Effects, necessarily flow from it, ac- 
cording to its relation in the combination, or when its own operations are 
undisturbed or uninfluenced by the proximity or presence of other cau- 
ses. Hence it is, with respect to the intellectual phenomena, that, as 
we have said before, none of the philosophical systems recognising the 
plurality of mental powers, conceive them to be absolute in their sway, 
and to exert an isolated control in the development of character. Our 
organs and faculties, indeed, are obviously placed in a determinate rela- 
tion to, and connexion with, external circumstances, as well as to each 
other; the attributes of mind are associated with the attributes of mat- 
ter—the spiritual man with the material—the inner with the outer world; 
and from the susceptibilities and powers routually displayed—the modi- 
fications interchangeably introduced—the endless mutations and combi- 
nations, to which their respective elements, separately or jointly, give 
rise—or the results of the combination of principles—flow that univer- 
sal law of progression, exhibited in the departments of both kingdoms, 
in all that is perceived, or that has happened, since the changing scenes 
of earth began. } 

After all, however, or whatever may be the causes on which it de- 
pends, or the natural mode of explaining it, the question of concommit- 
ance is one of fact, which repeated observation only can determine. 
The investigation of it is not necessarily, or inseparably connected, with 
either of those which have been discussed. Unless it be true to a con. 
siderable. extent. it seems impossible to explain the numerous cases in 
which successful judgments have been formed upon cunsiderations of 
cranial development alone. ‘This has been attributed to a facility in the in- 
terpretation of looks,—an aptitude, inherent or acquired, in physiog- 
nomy. Let us not, however, commit the illogical misapprehension of 
confounding the admission of the fact, with the collateral inquiry as to its 
rationale. It will be time enough to scrutinize the one which is offered, 
when those who adopt it convince us that they are able to obtain 
from it the same uniformity of result. Besides, though the ob- 
jection may be valid with respect to living heads, both it, and the 
proffered substitute, fail, with respect to the inanimute. Size alone 
can here supply the data, by which the judgment respecting power, is 
to be adjusted or proportioned. Unless the connexion, therefore, 
be stronger or more unexceptionable than is usually imagined, notwith- 
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standing all that has been said on temperament, education, and the prin- 
ciple of combination;—unless in fact, intensity, in the absolute sense of 
the term, is more available as an external sign, than has been imagined; 
these facts are without explanation, and phrenology may be considered 
to be baseless. But it is because the natural man, notwithstanding all 
which has been done for his amelioration, morally, politically, and civily, 
is so much stron rer than the reformed;—because his thoughts and feel- 
ings, shine through the artificial drapery with which they have been in- 
vested by time—or speak with a voice which is not to be subdued;—that 
this system of philosophy, resting mainly as it does upon cranial develop- 
ment, has withstood the assaults of its adversaries, and risen from the 
frequent controversies in which it has been engaged, not only unsubdu- 
ed, but animated and invigorated by trial. 

The writer, will doubtless, after all that has been said, be thought by 
many, tob2 a phrenologist. Admonished, however, by an axiom of the 
science, which has been too commonly underrated or overlooked,—that 
“self-conviction must be the consequence of self-observation,”—and a 
consciousness of having toa very limited extent complied with its indis- 
pensible requisitions,—he distinctly answers that he is not. He does not 
presume, on insufficient grounds, to appear before the public, as the au- 
thorized advocate or champion of its doctrines. This he is compelled 
to disclaim in consistency with his own principles. It has been his aim 
principally to remove prejudice, so as to give it fair play, by exposing, 
what he believes to be the untenable and unphilosophical character of 
the opposition, and to place it in the attitude in which it is entitled on its 
own account, to stand. It is his desire, that the many important truths, 
disjoined from the particular inquiry which is before us, which it has pro- 
mulgated, should not be neglected, or temporarily hid, because of the 
errors that may be associated with them, or the past or future derison 
with which they have been and may hereafter be hailed. Their con. 
nection with education, the absorbing theme of the age,—with the re. 
formation this has undergone, and is every where daily undergoing,— 
with the movements relative to it, Jately made and making in our State,— 
together with other agitations of a literary, scientific, juridical, and penal 
character,—are too important to be hastily overlooked or discarded. One 
thing at least is certain, that whether we avail ourselves of the collateral 
lights it has shed upon the mind or not; upon the establishment of the 
verity of this latter principle,—the last to which I purposed to direct the 
attention—and the corner stone of the sclence—phrenology will goon, and 
continue to prosper; and to erect new monuments, or gather new 
wreaths, with which, to commemorate or deck, the ever during labors, 
or names of its immortul founders. / 

On this, and many other topics, however, of practical import, he feels 
himseif called upon to forbear, as well by the maxim which has been 
referred to, as by the trespass already committed upon the time and pati- 
ence of the reader, aud to commit their further prosecution, as well us the 
issue, of this much coutroverted inquiry, to such of the members of the 
community, as time, inclination, and an unprejudiced “self-observation,” 
shall offer the inducemeut, or afford the means, of arriving at, an en- 
lightened “self-conviction.” 
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The Ideal. 


THE IDEAL. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 


I. 


Tvs fleeting, faithless wilt thou pass, 
Bearing away delusions bright, 

With all thy sadness, all thy joys, 
Depart in unreturning flight? 

Can nought arrest thine onward course, 
Oh golden time! that shin’st to die? 

In vain! thy billows haste to swell 
The ocean of eternity. 


Il. 


Quenched are the suns of beam serene 
Which life’s first path with radiance blest: 
Vanished are fancy’s rainbow forms 
That swelled with joy my gloomy breast. 
Forever past the illusion fair, 
The fond belief of visions born, 
The prey of stern reality 
That shone so bright in childhood’s morn. 


Il. 


As erst with eager suppliance, 
Pygmalion clasped the marble cold, 
Till in its lifeless breast from his 
The new born tide of feeling rolled— 
So my embracing arms I flung 
Round Nature’s form, with ardor press’d 
Till warmth unknown, and breath and life 
Inspired her from the poet’s breast. 


IV. 


Then by the same wild impulse fired, 

The mute a living language feund, 
Gave back the burning kiss of love, 

And felt my heart’s exulting bound. 
Life bloomed for me in every rose, 

For me the silvery fountain sung— 
E’en the deep caverns of the dead 

With answering life’s wide echoes rung. 


V 


With mighty effort panted then 
My soul to clasp all nature round, 
On life’s extremest bound to tread 
In deed and word, and form and sound, 
How wide the visioned world was seen! 
So long the bud its bloom concealed, 
Alas! how little, when twas blown, 
The beauty that its leaves revealed! 


VI. 


How once, with lofty mind inspired 
Tranced neath a dream’s delusive sway, 
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No striving care his course to check, 
My youth began his reckless way! 

Far as the palest spheres above 
His wild ambitious flight aspire; 

From nought—how high or far soe’er 
Drooped his proud wing, by daring fired. 


VII. 


How lightly was he onward borne, 
Too deep the weight of happiness! 
How on life’s path before him danced 

An airy convoy, born to bless! 

Love with his treasured sweet reward— 
Pleasure with golden garland fair— 
High gazing Fame, with starry crown— 

Truth, in the sunlight, bounded there. 


VITI. 


But ah! ere half the race was sped, 

Those airy guides their charge forgot; 
Each weary, turned his faithless step 

No more to charm the wanderer’s lot. 
With lightning pace was Pleasure gone; 

The thirst for knowledge of my youth 
Unquenched; while doubt with gathering mist 

Shadowed the sunlike form of truth, 


IX. 


E’en glory’s sacred crown I saw 
On common brows profauely placed; 
I saw, alas! too quickly fade 
The spring that love’s fair prime had graced, 
And ever grew the roughened way 
Deserted thus, more still and lone; 
Scarce on the darksome path a ray, 
Of palest light from hope was thrown. 


xX 


And who, of all that fleeting band 
Yet lingers, fain to light my gloom! 
Who trusting at my side remains 
Still following to the cheerless tomb? 
Tis thou, who every wound dost heal, 
Friendship, with gentle, tender care, 
Who shar’st life’s load of wo or weal, 
Who cam’st to grant. my earliest prayer, 


XI. 


And thou, who joined with her, like her 

Dost still the raging tempest’s voice, 
Employment—she who toils unspent 

Who slowly builds, but ne’er destroys, 
Tis she who of Eternity 

The structure stone by stone doth pile, 
Yet from the mighty debt of Time 

Strikes minutes, days and years, the while. 


E. F.E. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A TOUR TO THE SOUTH.WEST. 





NUMBER THREE. 








WE waited ins Augusta for the Northern mail until eight o’clock, it 
being due at five. Our fellow passengers consisted of a very intelligent 
physician, who had spent some years in one of the best colleges in Paris, 
! an English nobleman who was upon a tour of observation through the 
United States, two females, mother and daughter, a Methodist clergy- 
man, and a young gentleman who was going West for the purpose of 
purchasing land—seven passengers, two upon a seat,—a very conve. 
nient number as far as comfort was concerned, and, as it turned out, a 

very pleasant party. 

We shall not dwell long upon the pleasures or inconveniencies of a 
nocturnal ride in the stage over the broken and precipitous roads which 
conduct from Augusta to Milledgeville, the capital of Georgia. Every 
one who has travelled into the interior of any of our Southern States, 
knows what is meant by clay hills, deep gullies and corduroy causeways. 

if The lowlander, who is accustomed only to the level surface of the sea 
board, and to the fine roads in the suburbs of our cities, can form no 

conception of this rough mode of travelling. In order to enlighten him 

a little upon the subject, we will remark, that Southern stages, at the pre- 

| sent day, are seldom either comfortable or convenient vehicles, although 

1 | some improvement has taken place within a few years in this particular, 
graduated to the better condition of the roads and the increasing public 
spirit of our sparse population. Our stages are made at the North, to 
run upon bad roads, and strength and durability are more regarded in 
their structure than either comfort or beauty. The teams consist of six 
horses, who are generally powerful animals, and they are changed every 
ten or twelve miles. Where the road is fair, they are driven at the rate 
of six miles an hour, but when there is a competition between different 
lines of stages, they are pressed to greater speed, and, in warm weather, 
are frequeutly over driven, foundered or killed. The drivers are usu- 
ally men of the world, and have travelled all over it, i. e. in the course 
of a chequered life, they have wielded th whip from their sella curulis 
in nearly every state between Maine and Mississippi. When they have 
| killed, or broken down a horse, they are usually discharged by the stage 
‘| contractor, but being bold and blustering men, they go elsewhere, and 
t | soon work themselves into the good graces of a new employer. Small 
) discomfitures do not depress them. They are usually loquacious and 
obliging, skilled in all the mysteries of horse craft, and especially attach- 

ed io those horses which it falls to their lot to drive even fora short pe- 

) riod. ‘They like to see them in proper trim and order, and feel a kind of 
ambition in excelling each other in the qualities and fine points of the 
animals that compose their respective teams. They will tell you their 
names, their pedigree, their birth place, the quality of their blood, how 
long they have travelled upon this or that route, and what are their ages, 
their ailments and their respective capabilities. They love their horses 
as patriots love their country; indeed to hear them talk, one would think 
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that horses were the only valuable members of a commonwealth, and 
that that extended self love which Fisher Ames calls patriotism, had 
found for them, in these noble quadrupeds, its legitimate object. They 
occasionally indeed will fight in the cause of liberty. and maintain with 
the ancient sage, that it is becoming to die for one’scountry. A driver 
that we met with somewhere on our route, declared that he was a volun- 
teer in the Florida campaign, and that he had actually shot down Oseola 
with his own rifle. We might have credited him, had not fifty other he- 
roes claimed the honor of this same achievement before him, and yet Ose- 
ola is still alive. His term of service having soon expired, our driver 
returned to his more congenial occupation of driving horses, in which he 
was quite an adept. “A horse,” said he to me, “does many things like 
folks. He sleeps but little, but when he is going to rest, he seldom lies 
down, but stands up in his stable, and nods like a man.” 

It is unforturate that stage drivers, a class of persons on whose good 
conduct so much of our comfort depends, should be fond of whiskey, and 
other strong liquors. This, however, is but too frequently the case. A 
man they say is not fit to drive who does not wet both eyes, (i. e. take 
two drams of the creature comfort) before breakfast, and their partial or 
entire intoxication is, we apprehend, the principal cause of most of the 
accidents which occur in this mode of travelling, and which are charita- 
bly attributed to carelessness or want of skill. Still the passengers are 
often to blame. They cater for the evil appetite of the driver, and 
bribe him to drive rapidly by the promise of a drink. The drivers and 
postillions of our country,.says Mr. Dewey in his recent work, entitled 
the “Old World and the New,” are not so polite and attentive as they 
are in England. ‘This results, it is presumed, from the notions of liber- 
ty and republican equality which prevail here. Our coachees will sel- 
dom perceive and acknowledge the distinctions which wealth and educa- 
tion make between different men even ina free country. We can par- 
don their feelings in this particular, but think they altogether lose sight 
of what is due to the dignity of an American citizen, when they get 
drunk and place the lives of those entrusted to their care in jeopardy. 

It is usual in descending long and precipitous hills to lock the wheels, 
as it is called. This is effected by attaching a chain to one or both of 
the posterior wheels, and fastening it over the axle, which prevents the 
revolution of the wheel, and impedes its motion. The driver frequently 
neglects to take his drag chain, and in descending steep hills, as it is im- 
possible to restrain the horses, he gives them a full rein, and they run 
down with the velocity of the wind, frightening, beyond measure, the 
passengers, who are not accustomed to this rapid mode of descent, and 
where the road is broken, often upsetting the vehicle. We were descen- 
ding one of these hills about ten o’clock at night, the wheels unlocked, 
and most of us asleep. A recent rain had washed away the road in 
some places, and made it very uneven. We were thrown violently 
against each other and the sides of the carriage by this downward mo. 
tion, and effectually roused from our slumbers. The females in the 
height of their terror, exclaimed, “we shall all be killed.” But one of 
the passengers more elated than alarmed, shouted out at the top of his 
voice, “Huzza! go it, coachee! Go ahead!” While the Englishman, 
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half-frightened out of his wits, bursts forth with an oath, “Curse these 
d—d republicans and their infernal roads.” We arrived fortunately 
at the bottom of the precipice without breaking our necks, and soon re- 
covered our position and our composure along with it. 

The clergyman, however, had now a duty to perform, and I was glad 
to see that he did not shrink from its discharge, but went manfully to his 
task. ‘Turning to the quarter from which the curses came, he address- 
ed the Englishman in the following tone cf reproof. “I have never seen 
you before, sir,—in fact the darkness prevents my seeing you even now. 
I know not what countryman you are, but presume from your antipathy 
to a people whose language you still use, that you are an Englishman, 
and perhaps a man of rank and influence in society. Be this as it may, 
I fear not the face of man in the discharge of the duty which I owe to 
God. You have called down the imprecations of Heaven upon your 
fellow creatures at a moment of imminent peril both to them and to 
yourself. What if you had been launched into eternity at the very in- 
stant that these expressions were issuing from your lips! What if that 
vengeance had suddenly fallen upon your own head, which you were 
profanely invoking the Majesty of Heaven to inflict upon the heads of 
others! Besides, however strong, sir, may be your attachment to your 
native country—however justly proud you may be of your own institu- 
tions and of your own roads (and if you are an Englishman, I confess 
that you have some reason for pride in this particular) you should still 
have borne in mind the fact, that you are, at present, in the country of 
those whom you contemptuously revile, and dependent, in a good de- 
gree, upon their courtesy tor your comfort as a traveller. It may be 
thought bold in me to address a stranger in this manner. In ordinary 
cases it would be, but now I see my way clear before me, and I tell you, 
sir, that you have done wrong;—that you have offended God and done 
injustice to your fellow men, by such language—language that is equal- 
ly inconsistent with the character of a christian and a gentleman!” 

Our Englishman started as if he had been thunderstruck. To be 
rebuked in this manner by an American—by, in the English nomencla- 
ture, a semi-savage—was too much for his British pride to digest pa- 
tiently, but he was confused by the suddenness of the rebuke, and at 
the same time conscious of hiserror. “I beg your pardon, sir, and that 
of these ladies,” he said. “You are a clergyman, I presume, and I 
have too much respect for your profession ever to use profane langua 
in the presence of any of its members. It is too common with the En- 
glish nobility to employ these useless expletives in our intercourse with 
men of the world. What have I said?” he-continued, in a hesitating 
and embrarrassed tone. “I have inadvertently betrayed my rank!” 
It seems that the noble lord wished to preserve his incognito and to tra- 
vel through the country merely as a private citizen. He placed us, 
without intending it, in possession of a fact that he was anxious to con- 
ceal, and of which we afterwards availed ourselves. “I never use an 
oath,” he proceeded, “in the presence either of ladies or of clergymen, 
and you must consider my having done so now a wholly involuntary 
act, the result of the alarming predicament in which we were all just 
now placed in descending that awful hill.” 
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“I accept your apology, sir,” the clergyman replied, “as far as I am 
concerned, and I presume these ladies do so likewise. You must settle 
the matter with your Maker, as you best can. Whether in your inter- 
course with the world or with christian people, I would however remark, 
that the practice in question is equally censurable. Your position in 
society places you above the lower orders, and you gain nothing in rank 
by the employment of a dialect in which the bad and the vulgar are 
every where your successful imitators, and, as lovers of your country 
and supporters of public order, no one surely among you can be more 
respected as a patriot for the oaths he uses. ‘Swear not at all,’ says the 
divine author of our religion. Your Dr. Paley thinks the application of 
this text should be limited to what follows: i. e. it means—thou shalt not 
swear at, or by, all these things, viz: thou shalt not swear by heaven, 
for it is God’s throne, neither by the earth, for it is his footstool; nor b 
Jerusalem, for it is the city of the great king; neither shalt thou swear 
by thy head, because thou canst not make one hair white or black. I 
think, on the contrary, that the intention of our Saviour was to prohibit 
all kinds of oaths, and that he only enumerated, by way of illustration, 
a few of those that were most prevalent. Iam happy to learn, sir, that 
your government has recently prohibited the use of oaths even in courts 
of justice. They are a fruitful source of perjury, and have ever done 
more harm than good to society. An honest man will speak the truth 
at all times, and a dishonest one will not be prevented from violating it, 
by the restraint which an oath imposes. We make improper distine- 
tions, too, between individuals. We permit a Quaker simply to affirm, 
or solemnly declare, the truth, but we oblige other persons to swear to 
it, and I believe Roman Catholic priests, under certain circumstances, 
are not required to give their testimony in our Courts either upon oath, 
or otherwise, except at their own pleasure.” 

Though not a Methodist, I was pleased to notice the independent tone 
and intelligence of this follower of the excellent Wesley. He feared not 
the face of man in the discharge of his christian duty. There are few 
religious sects who upon the whole, have exerted a more beneficial influ. 
ence upon society than the Methodists. 

The conversation in the stage now ceased. There was exactly that 
kind of feeling prevailing among its inmates which is inconsistent with 
a free interchange of sentiments. We were all of us strangers to each 
other, and the remarks of the worthy clergyman upon oaths, though 
perfectly just and appropriate, disposed the mind more to reflection than 
to further colloquy. We were all of us soon engaged in nodding at 
each other, and the first return of consciousness was occasioned by the 
sudden stopping of the stage, the opening of the door, and the stage- 
man’s calling out to us, “Gentlemen, will any of you have a hot cup of 
coffee?” “Hot coffee!” all exclaimed. “Hot coffee in a stage coach, 
at midnight! Rather a novelty, but we will have your coffee, driver, 
and many thanks to you besides.” Descending from the stage, we were 
requested to walk into a small cottage by the way-side, wirere each of 
the passengers were supplied with a biscuit and a cup of coffee. “Is 
there any thing to pay for this refreshment?” said some one. “Only 
twenty-five cents a piece,” replied a man who seemed to be the master of 
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the domicil. Having paid his demand, we resumed our seats in the 
stage. “We have been bitten,” said the young Western emigrant. 
“That is what may be called a Yankee trick,’ exclaimed the Doctor. 
“To think,” murmured the elder of the two ladies, “of his charging such 
a heap for that drap of coffee! Only a quarter dollar a piece! Only! 
Why, that’s sexen quarters,—enough to supply me, and my old man, 
and my darter here, in coffee for six months to come!” “Take the goods 
the gods provide you,” said the Englishman, “without complaint. The 
coffee has done me good. I feel better and stronger for it. The man 
who lives here may be poor, and the little gratuities he gets in this way 
may be of essential service to him.” “Yes!” said the old woman, “but 
it’s not fair to impose, in this way, upon travellers. Driver! Dickey!” 
she cried, at the top of her voice. “I thought this was your treat. 
Surely you invited usin!” “It’s not the custom,” responded he of the 
whip, “for drivers to treat their passengers, but vice versa; that’s Latin 
Mrs. Sargent. I mean you should have given me a drink!!” “Dickey 
Williams! Dickey Williams!” said she, “I know ye of old. I know 
what sorter drink you would have. Coffee would not content ye. No, 
ye must have a long drink—one which might make ye crazy and foolish 
and then you would upset the stage down one of these big hills and 
send some of us to our long homes. No, sir. No drink shall you get, 
by my will, but the pure white water from the gourd. There’s health 
in that, man, and no broken bones neither.” ‘The only reply was a 
crack from the driver’s lash, and a more rapid movement than before 
over the uneven road, and no more words were uttered afterwards by 
any person til the day broke, and the sun began to streak the east. 

We had now an opportunity to look at each other and make our own 
observations and form our own opinions as to our fellow travellers. We 
are seldom deceived by the impressions made upon our minds by a first 
view of the countenance of strangers. The human face tells a story of 
passions, feelings, habits and character, that is generally confirmed by a 
more intimate acquaintance. ‘The dress, the manners, the tones of voice 
generally complete the outline, and we have the whole man before us, 
without further study. We turned first to look at the Englishman. He 
was dressed genteelly, but plainly, in a suit of light blue, with a gray 
waterloo over-coat, buttoned awry, as if to indicate that he was no pre- 
cisian in his way, and that there are more important things for a sensi- 
ble man to attend to than hisclothes. He was a person of middle sta- 
ture, black hair, piercing black eyes, and ruddy countenance. His look 
was supercilious. Fle evidently thought well of himself, as most En- 
glishmen do, and throughout the whole of the route, seldom spoke unless 
when he was spoken to, but seemed observant, and solicitous rather to 
acquire information than to impart it. He was evidently a man of sense 
and education, and had seen much of the world. The clergyman, who 
was seated by his side on the back seat, was clothed in a suit of dark 
grey homespun. His countenance was pale in the extreme, but marked 
with the lines of thought and the wrinkles of care and advancing age. 
His hair, sprinkled with grey, was parted on the top of his head, and 
combed aside, exhibiting a high and gently rounding torehead. His 
eyes of keen grey, deeply set in his head, occasionally peered forth 
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from under his overarching and shaggy brows, but were more frequent. 
ly quite closed, as if the good man wished to shut out the world and to 
hold silent converse with God, or with his own soul. He was altogether 
a man of severe, but respectable, aspect, and might be fifty years of age 
or upwards. ‘The Doctor wore a suit of shabby black broadcloth—a 
dress suitable enough to travellers over such a road and in such a con- 
venience. He was going to Milledgeville, in order to use his influence, 
he said, in getting a bill through the Legislature, involving some impor- 
tant interests of the Medical Coilege of Georgia. I have seldom met 
with a gentleman who united greater affability to more varied informa- 
tion. Hisname was D—s, and he enlivened a very dull and uninterest- 
ing route, (as far as the country was concerned) by telling us many 
pleasant anecdotes of things and persons which he had either seen or 
heard in the course of his travels in foreign countries, and more parti- 
cularly in Paris. The old lady, before referred to, was the wife of a 
countryman, who had had the misfortune to have his wagon broken 
down at Augusta, and so had sent his wife and daughter home by the 
stage. They were to accompany us but ashort distance further, when 
they would be set down at theirown dwelling. She had on a straw hat 
that had seen service, and was, like herself, venerable by reason of age. 
The rest of her dress was in good keeping with this ancient head piece. 
She was a woman of natural shrewdness, and had the discrimination to 
understand well her own position, and possessed tact in reading some- 
thing of the character of others. More attention had been paid to the 
external appearance of her daughter, a girl of sixteen, who would have 
been decidedly pretty but for her big hands, splay feet and brown com. 
plexion. She was intimidated by the presence of her superiors, never 
spoke except when addressed, and then replied only in monosyllables. 
“This is a fine, fresh morning, Miss,” said the young emigrant, eyeing 
her with some interest, and wishing to engage her in conversation. “Yes, 
sir,’ was the modest answer. “Do you like this mode of travelling?” 
he rejoined. “Nosir.” “Well, are you pleased with Augusta?” The 
affirmative followed, and the “sir”? concluded the conference. A pause 
then ensued which was soon broken by the Doctor’s telling us an anec.- 
dote. “I had a little business once with an American at Calais,” said 
he, “which introduced us to a speaking acquaintance. This person 
was in the habit of passing my office every morning, and, as he went 
by, he would always call out to me, “Good morning, Doster. Fine 
morning, sir.” He paused once when it was raining violently, and ac. 
costed me with his usual address, of “Good morning, Doctor. Fine 
morning, sir!” “Yes, Mr. ———, but can’t you say any thing but 
“Fine morning?” Do you not perceive that it is raining? “Oh—ah— 
eh,” he ejaculated, “I believe it is raining a Jittle bit.” A little bit!” 
What do you mean by that, sir?” For my part, I have seldom, if ever, 
seen it rain harder. Why, the very flood-gates of Heaven seem to be 
unloosed.”’ “Well now, you’re right, sir, [think. I believe it és rainin 
pretty smartly.” Whenever he passed me afterwards, he merely bid 
me good morning, and wisely omitted the compliment to the weather. 
Here the old lady interposed. “I reckon,” said she, turning to the 
Doctor, “I reckon, sir, as how I know what peg you mean to hang that 
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loop on—my darter, there, and all because she can’t rattle it off like you 
book-men. Why, she’s never had’n iddication for these things. My 
Lf old man had’nt the means of sending her to school. Besides, Parson 
j Weatherby’s school—the only school in these parts, was too far off, 
: nigh upon three miles, | reckon. No. She’s had to work, like the 
rest of us, nowsat the wheel, now at the loom, and then agin with her 
hoe in the field. But Jim Hix don’t like her a bit the less for’t. He’s 
| going tomarry her. Jim has three niggers of his own that his daddy 
: left him, so they’ll be well enough off, God bless them! Not that I des- 
pise book larning, gentlemen. I’ve had the benefit of some iddication 
myself, and | know from my own exparunce that its a mighty fine thing. 
I’ve larnt Becka all I knowd myself too, and that’s how to read the 
Testament, and to say, the Lord’s Prayer and the Catechism. I’ve 
brought her up in the nurtur and admonition of the Lord, and if she 
: dont turn out a good christian and an honest woman too, I can’t help it. 
j If she’d been going to live among gentle-folks, a little smattering of 
4 grammar and the like, mought a bin of sarvice. But it’s too late for her 
b | to begin now. Jist as the tree is bent,—you know theproverb, gentle- 

| men,—jist as the tree is bent, the twig’s inclined.” 
id) Here the passengers indulged, one and all, in a hearty laugh at the 
old lady’s expense, but as they did not any of them wish to mortify her 
7 | by correcting her mistake, she is ignorant, I presume, to this day, of the 
|| . cause which led to their mirthful humor. The Englishman, I could no- 
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tice, was particularly amused by her account of herself and her “darter,” 
aie as she called her, and if he follows the practice of most British travel- 

lers, he will when he gets home give us a new edition of her remarks, as 
furnishing a good illustration of American refinement, and of the state 
of education among us. 

We were passing now by a spot where there had been an encamp- 
ment the night previous. ‘The fire was not yet extinguished, and the 
young gentleman of our party, before referred to, observed that it would 
be a good opportunity to light a segar, which he did accordingly. “I 
hope,” he said, “that smoking will not be offensive to any of you, ladies 
and gentlemen. If it will, I shall not smoke.” “By no means,” was 
the general reply. “Will you join me, then?” he said, and all the gen- 
tlemen, excepting the clergyman, received segars, which the young 
man politely offered. They were principees of the best quality, and the 
| atmosphere was soon perfumed with their fragrance. “I will thank one 
| of you, gentlemen,” said the old lady, taking a pipe from her pocket, to 
i | lend measegar. I wish to light my pipe.” Halfa dozen segars were 
| immediately extended for her accommodation, of which she selected 
the one nearest her. “I always smoke awhile,” she observed, “before 
breakfast. I reckon as how it’s better than a julip.” Here she began 
to puff away, much to the amusement of the company. The tobacco 
she used was of the strongest kind, and the smoke of the Spanish and 
American weeds, coming into furious collison, soon produced a state of 
atmosphere by no means very agreeable, and scarcely to be tolerated 
even by professed smokers. After having enjoyed her pipe as long as 
she chose, she took it from her mouth, and gave it to her daughter, who 
appeared to be quite an adept in the art, and who soon smoked out its 
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contents. “In the course of my sending,” said the clergyman, I have 
met in the works of an old divine, with the following passage upon to- 
bacco: “It appeareth,” says he, “it appeareth, that tobacco was creat- 
ed not by God, but by the Devil. Our Saviour telleth us, that the mus- 
tard seed is the smallest of all seeds, but the seed of the tobacco being 
smaller yet, it is feasible to conclude, that Satan was the author of it, and 
not God. From the extensive use of the plant in its different forms in 
our country, one might think that it was entitled to a higher and a bet- 
ter origin, or else that it is a most mischievous and pestilential habit,” 
The stageman shortly afterwards set down the old lady and her daugh- 
ter at theirown home. “I wish you well, gentlemen,” she said, taking 
her leave of us, and turning to the Englishman, “It’s an awful practice, 
that swearing, sir, and I hope as how you'll mind the clargyman’s ad- 
vice; and you, Dickey Williams,” she continued, addressing the driver, 
“keep away from the whiskey frim; if you dont, dear, *twill kill you in 
a mighty short time.” It is unnecessary to detail all the particulars of 
this day’s ride. Suffice it to say, that the conversation was seldom suf- 
fered to flag, and that as soon as one subject was exhausted, another 
was suggested that elicited the various opinions of the passengers. 
The theory of utility was discussed at considerable length. The Doc. 
tor, though a man of apparently generous temper, advocated the views 
of the selfish philosophers, resolving the motives of men’s actions into 
self-interest. The Methodist and myself took up weapons in behalf of 
Hume and Jeremy Bentham. “There are some persons,” said the 
clergyman, “who oppose the utilitarians because their system is cold and 
heartless, and looks with a calculating and miserly spirit only at the 
profit and loss which results from actions, and yet this profit and loss 
are the most rousing and exciting considerations that can bear upon hu- 
man conduct, and ihe history of the present age and of its wonderful 
improvements in every department of life and art, abundantly proves it.” 
“But,” said the Doctor, “the imagination must be nurtured as care- 
fully as the other faculties. We are so constituted by Nature that we 
admire whatever is regular, beautiful and symmetrical in her own works, 
as well as in the productions of art,—those for instance of the statuary, 
the painter or the architect. ‘The lofty mountain, the thundering catar- 
act, the stupendous waterfall awaken emotions of awe and astonishment. 
Are we to stifle these pleasing, these ennobling sentiments, and to gra- 
duate all our feelings and all our actions to the standard of mere utility?” 
“You mistake, sir,” I replied, “the true nature and tendency of the 
theory that excites your disapproval, and it is a common fault with phi- 
losophers, that they take only partial views of the subject. There is 
nothing beautiful in art or grand in nature, that has not its uses. We 
look at a speaking picture; we trace its admirable relations; its just ad. 
mixture of lights and shadows; its harmonious proportions; its fine gene- 
ral effect, and we derive from the contemplation of the inanimate can- 
vass, a just moral lesson as to the decorous and proper conduct of life, 
and when we gaze upon an enchanting landscape, or a majestic water. 
fall, our imaginations are not only excited to wonder, but our hearts also 
are moved to adore the Power who has shed over all the works of his 
bountiful hand so much of grace and glory. I am satisfied, therefore, 
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when le am acting beneficially to my fellow men, that I am doing, at the 
same time, what is generous, what is noble, what is becoming and agree- 
able to my nature, and what is beautiful even in the eyes of the Deity.” 

During these conversations, the Englishman, would, for the most part, 
preserve a moody silence, and seldom condescended to put forth an opi- 
nion himself, or to give, even by a nod or a look, the least token of ap- 
probation as to the opinions expressed by those around him. There 
was one anecdote, however, told by the Doctor, which induced him to 
laugh heartily, and which I cannot omit to mention, as it was a very 
good thing. 

“While I was residing in Paris,” said he, “I was visited by a young 
American. He was from one of the upper districts of Georgia. His 
father was an honest farmer, but the son had never received the advan- 
tages of education, and had been brought up in great ignorance—a mere 
tiller of the earth, and, as far as manners were concerned, a rude coun- 
try bumpkin. In compensation, as it would seem, for these disadvan- 
tages, a rich uncle, who had recently deceased, had left him by will, a 
handsome fortune, which made him independent. He determined, with 
this accession of means, to turn traveller,—to visit “foreign parts,” and 
see the world—“a sorter iddication,” said he to me, “which I reckoned 
would be a heap better for my soul, than going to college, and larning 
heathenish Greek and Latin.” With this determination he took stage 
to Charleston, and embarked on board a ship, that was going directly 
to Liverpool. Less thana month, with favorable winds, wafted him to 
that great commercial emporium of the British empire. He spent only 
a day in Liverpool. He made his way as rapidly as possible to Dover, 
thence to Calais, thence to Havre, and in little more than a month from 
the time of his leaving home, he was in Paris, the heart of the French 
nation, or to speak a la mode, of the nation of the French. He could not 
speak good English, much less French, of which he did not know a syl- 
lable. He stopped at one of the fashionable hotels, and the waiter, pre- 
senting him, as usual, with the bill of fare, asked him what he would be 
pleased to have for dinner—douilli ou roti, beuf, mouton, agneau, veau, 
jambon, bouillon, quelles prendrais vous, monsieur? The poor fellow not 
knowing what to say, remained silent, and he would soon have starved, 
if his eating had at all had depended upon his saying what he would have 
toeat. He had not been long at the hotel when he heard with no small 
joy, that an American, one Dr. D—s, from Georgia, was residing in 
Paris. He flew to my lodgings with all possible speed, and I shall ne- 
ver forget how pleased he was tosee me. He told me his story, narra. 
ted the history of his tour, explained the dilemma in which he was pla- 
ced by his ignorance of the French language, and begged me for God’s 
sake to advise him what to do. As his ignorance and vulgar manners 
would prevent his associating with educated Americans in Paris, and as 
I was sure he could not benefit much by his travels, I recommended to 
him to return at once to his own country. I had the pleasure of hear. 
ing, a few days afterwards, that he had followed my advice, and I ima. 
gine that his progress homeward was as rapid as that which bore him 
from home to visit “foreign parts.” 
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The Englishman, as I before observed, was much delighted by this 
story, and asked the Doctor, “if the youthful boor was a fair specimen 
of the character of those Americans who go abroad to finish their edu- 
cation?” 

“T can scarcely with propriety answer that question,” said the Doctor, 
“having spent several years abroad myself travelling, and with a view 
to the prosecution of my studies.” 

About three o’clock in the afternoon, we reached Milledgeville. 
The Legislature was about to adjourn, the bill, which the Doctor wish- 
ed to urge upon its attention, having been passed through both houses 
by a handsome majoritv. The English gentleman expressed his re- 
gret that he should not have an opportunity to listen to the legislative 
debates, as he had anticipated. “I shall, however, take a peep at this 
pleasant place this afternoon, and to-morrow, if practicable, continue 
my route on to the South.” 

“By stage?” asked the Doctor. 

“Yes,” he replied, “and I hope I shall have the pleasure of your com- 
pany, gentlemen.” 

“The pleasure would be reciprocal on my part,” said the Doctor. 
“IT have business at Macon, and as the object which | wished to pro- 
mote at this place is already attained, I shall not linger here, but will 
continue on in your company. Do you go with us, sir?” he continued, 
addressing me. 

“It is probable,” I replied, “that I shall do so. I shall, at any rate, 
not part willingly from such agreeable society.” The clergyman said 
he should remain, as he had an appointment to preach in the capital. 
The young gentleman informed us he should make one of our party, as 
he was anxious to go on as rapidly as possible. “There was a large 
sale of land to take place,” he said, “in Mississippi on the 30th inst. at 
which he wished to be present.”” These gentlemen all stopped at the 
well known and well kept hotel of Mrs. Huson, while I was driven b 
the stageman to the house of Dr. W. an old, dear, and respected friend, 
who was glad to see me, and who treated me with his wonted hospitality. 
Dr. W. is a gentleman of liberal education, and a highly respectable 
practitioner. I was sorry tofind that his health was not as good as for- 
merly. His interesting lady had, in the lapse of ten years, altered but 
little; —there was the same intellectual countenance, the same sweet 
smile playing about her lips, and the same winning deportment, which 
had always marked her person and character; but the cares and duties 
of a laborious profession had planted a few furrows on her husband’s 
brow and a degree of anxiety appeared in his visage which indicated 
that his mind, which was one of the most active order, had seldom time 
torest. Since I had seen him a family of five children had sprung up 
around him, remarkable for their intelligence and amiable qualities. 

Milledgeville, upon the Oconee, like the city of Rome, is built on se- 
ven hills. The private edifices are generally plain, neat and airy build- 
ings. The churches are in the most chaste and puritan style of archi- 
tecture. ‘There are no massive pillars, no fine domes and loftv steeples, 
but every thing is in keeping with the quiet spirit of unostentatious wor- 
shippers. The principal denominations are the Baptists and Methodists, 
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of which the former are the most numerous throughout the State. The 
capital is a large, but not fine building. The hall ofthe popular branch 
of the legislature is embellished with some good paintings of eminent 
men. At the Executive office I was introduced to Governor S—. 
The only impression which I had time to form of him, was that of a well 
informed statesman, of mild and courtly manners. I met too at the ca- 
pital, my friend of the Augusta Chronicle, a very worthy and public 
spirited gentleman, to whose politeness I was indebted, for an introduc- 
tion to several of his acquaintances. 

The stageman, for Macon, summoned us at seven o’clock next morn- 
ing. We shall hereafter detail the particulars of a conversation that 
occurred in the stage, in which the Englishman took part, and condes- 
cended to distinguish himself by his affability. He imparted some in- 
formation in respect to the state of English literature, which was both 
valuable and interesting. 





THE BOUQUET. 


My thanks for thy beautiful flowers 
All blooming so freshly when given, 
And fragrant and sheen with the showers 
Of dew-drops just fall’n from Heaven; 
Thus breathing the freshness of morn 
And tinted with beauty so new, 
Me thought they were summer’s first born 
All bound witha ribbon of blue. 


They were culled at twilight’s still hour 
When zephyr was murmuring o’er 
To breathe its perfume on each flower, 

And leave it more fresh than before; 
This makes them no dearer to me, 

But they seem of far lovelier hue, 
Because they were gathered by thee 

And bound with a ribbon of blue. 


These flowers have now faded away, 
Their touches of beauty have flown, 
But I deem them as hallowed to-day 
As when in full loveliness blown; 
And not that there’s fragrance around them, 
For other’s there are where they grew, 
But itis that thy fair hand has bound them 
With a beautiful ribbon of blue. 


Thanks—thanks for thy beautiful flowers, 
All blooming so freshly when given, 
And fragrant and sheen with the showers 
Of dew-drops just fall’n from Heaven; 
I'll take them tho’ withering now, 
And will, ere Ibid thee adieu, 
Entwine them around thy fair brow 
With a beautiful ribbon of blue. J.P. W. 
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HEWAT’S HISTORY OF SOUTH-CAROLINA. 


AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE COLONIES OF SOUTH-CAROLINA 


AND GEORGIA, IN 2 VOLS. PRINTED BY ALEX. DONALDSON, NO. 48 sT. PAUL’S CHURCH 
YARD, LONDON, 1779. 


Ir is a remarkable circumstance, that our early history, although rich 
in all the varicty of incidents which would afford interest even to ro- 
mance, yet is so little known amongst our citizens. The fact itself is 
not creditable to us, and we trust that ere long this reproach will be wip- 
ed away. ‘The series of publications now in contemplation by Mr. 
Carroll, of this city, will supply the deficiency so apparant in our na- 
tive literature. 

The settlers of South-Carolina encountered no ordinary difficulties in 
the formation of their colony—in addition to the sufferings incidental to 
all the settlements on the American coast—those of our peculiar sec- 
tion had to contend with a burning sun and sickly climate, to which their 
European constitutions were entirely unused. Unacquainted as yet 
with the cultivation of rice, or any of our now richest staples, we can 
form some slight idea of their sufferings, when we reflect that they re- 
lied on crops of wheat, barley, &c. in short, the grains of Great Britain, 
to be cultivated on our sea board, for their support. 

Carolina received its name from a colony of French Protestants, sent 
out by the celebrated Jasper de Coligny, the Hugonot leader. The 
expedition was commanded by one Jean Ribaud, who “landed at the 
mouth of the river now called Albemarle,” (says our author) “which 
was then considered a part of Florida—where he built a fort for the se- 
curity of himself and followers, and called the country Carolina,” after 
Charles the 9th, of France. But while this French colony were begin- 
ning to flatter themselves with some faint hopes of success, Peter Me- 
landez, a Spaniard, who pretended a right to the whole territory, came 
against them with an armed force, killed Ribaud and seven hundred of 
his men, and compelled the remainder to return to France. Ribaud 
was soon avenged by one M. de Gorgues, a Gascon, who dislodged 
Melandez but made no further settlement. From this time this exten- 
sive country remained a wilderness, until the reign of Charles the 2d, 
except the small garrison of St. Augustine, kept up by the Spaniards, 
and upon which, together with the discovery of Ponce de Leon, they 
founded a claim to all the Southern paris of North America. But 


“After the restoration England began to recognize her claim to a large territory 
in the Southern District. In the year 1662, Edward Earl of Clarendon, George 
Duke of Albemarle, William Lord Craven, John Lord Berkley, Anthony Lord 
Ashley, Sir George Carteret, Sir William Berkley, and Sir John Colleton, being 
apprized of the excellent soil of this country, united and formed a project of planting 
acolony in it. Upon application to the Crown fora charter, Charles,”(behold with 
what facility we give what costs us nothing, especially if it does not belong to us,) 
‘“oranted them all the lands lying between the 31st and 36th degrees of North lati- 
tude. T'wo years afterwards he confirmed this grant, and by a second charter en- 
larged the boundaries of it from the 29th degree of North latitude to 36 deg. 30 min. 
and from these points on the sea coast, Westward in parallel lines to the Pacific 
Ocean. Ofthis immense region the king constituted them absolute lords and pro- 
prietors—saving to himself, and his heirs and successors, the sovereign dominion 
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ofthe country. Atthe same time he invested them with all the rights, jurisdiction, 
royalties, privileges and liberties within the bounds of their province, to hold, use 
and enjoy the same in as ample a manner as the Bishop of Durham did in that county 
palatine in England. This province they were to hold and possess of the king, his 
heirs and successors, as of his manor of East Greenwich, in Kent, not in capite or 
by knight’s service. but in free and common soccage.”—p. 42. 


The constitutipn for the colony, was drawn by John Locke. The 
eldest of the eight proprietors was always to be palatine, and at his de- 
cease was to be succeeded by the eldest of the seven survivors. This 
palatine sat as president of the Palatine’s Court, of which he and three 
more proprietors made a quorum. ‘This Court stood in the place of the 
king, and gave its assent, or dissent, to all laws made by the Legislature 
of the Colony. The palatine had power to nominate and appoint the 
Governor, (or vice palatine) who with the consent of the king, became 
his representative in Carolina. The upper house consisted of seven of 
the oldest Landgraves or Cassiques, and seven deputies chosen by the 
Assembly. The lower house of the Representatives elected from the 
counties andtowns. Three classes of nobility were established—Ba- 
rons, Cassiques and Landgraves—the first possessed twelve, the second 
twenty-four, and the last or highest order of nobility, forty-eight thous- 
and acres of land—and these possessions were inalienable, or rather 
decreed to be so. 

In the year 1667, a ship was fitted out and sent under the command 
of William Sayle, to bring them some account of the coast. After hav- 
ing explored it, he returned to England, and gave a favorable report to 
the proprietors of the country. They appointed him first Governor— 
his commission bearing date July 26, 1669. He sailed with two ships, 
loaded with adventurers, provisions, utensils, &c. The place where he 
first landed is uncertain, but being dissatisfied with it, they moved South- 
ward and took possession of a neck of land between Ashley and Cooper 
rivers. ‘The earliest instructions on record were directed to the Gov- 
ernor and Council of Ashley River, in which spot the first permanent 
settlement was made. 


‘New settlers of all countries and climates are subject,” (says Hewat, p. 50) to 
many hardships, * * but those of the first settlers of Carolina must have equalled, 
if not surpassed, every thing of the kind to which men in any age have been expos. 
ed. * * * Carolina, like other level countries, overflowed with water, is pro- 
ductive of putrid fevers, agues, dysenteries, &c. and to fix habitations on such 
places where the exhalations from stagnant waters and marshy swamps poisoned 
the air, must have been extremely unwholesome.” 

The climate, as we well know, even now, is so sultry in summer, 
that no European can labor with safety at this season—we can then 
conceive what it must have been, at a time when all was wood, marshes, 
ponds and savannahs. Experience had not yet taught them the dan- 
gers of exposure, and they perished in numbers. Relying for support 
on the cultivation of European grains, unfitted to the latitude, failure of 
crops and famine, disease, poverty and death, was continually present 
to their apprehension in all their horrors. 

“To enhance their distress they were surrounded with tribes of warlike savages, 
who viewed them with a jealouseye. * * * The tribes called the Stonoes and 
Westoes were peculiarly troublesome, and living as they did in the midst of perpe- 
tual alarms their condition must have been deplorable.”—p. 51. 
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Nor did the possession of fire arms give to strangers in the woods as 
great advantages as we would now be led to suppose. The Indian 
bow was strong, and the shaft deadly, and often the poor colonist never 
suspected the presence of an enemy until he felt his arrow. Their ig- 
norance of the habits and mode of thinking of the savages, increased 
yet more their embarrassment and dangers. Whilst one party labored 
in the sultry sun to rear their little habitations, another was always kept 
under arms. ‘The Governor labored with the rest, and in little more 
than a year after his landing, perished under the effects of the climate, 
Jeaving the colony still in an unsettled and insecure condition. Pre- 
vious to his death he had “received a plan of a magnificent town, to be 
laid out on the neck of land between the two rivers, to be called 
Charlestown, in honor of the king.” He had also brought with him 
articles of instruction, called “Temporary Agrarian Laws.” 

In this precarious condition the colony stood unsettled and uncertain, 
whether they should at once abandon the country, or remain and face 
the horrors around them. When fortunately for Carolina, the Govern- 
ment after some delays, fell in to the hands of a man equal to the dread- 
ful emergencies of their situation, though he also perished in the cause. 
This was Sir John Yeamans, to whose memory our State has never yet 
done due justice. New England may boast of her Winthrop, and 
other founders of her States, but never did man labor more zealously or 
efficiently for the land of his adoption, than did this gentleman for Caro. 
lina. He in fact established the colony and founded the city of Charles- 
ton. At the death of Sayle, nothing had yet been fixed, their fields 
could not even have been cleared or their houses built—with extraor- 
dinary energy he applied himself to the task and surmounted the diffi- 
culties, at least, so far as to establish the settlement on a permanent foot- 
ing. This is the sketch which Hewat has given us of him. 





‘‘John Locke,” (the philosopher) “Sir John Yeamans, and James Carteret, were 
created landgraves, to make part of the nobility required by the fundamental con. 
stitutions. Sir John was the eldest son and heir of Robert Yeamans, alderman of 
Bristol, who was imprisoned and executed in 1643, by order of Nathaniel Fienes, 
son of Lord Say, who had been appointed Governor of Bristol by the Parliament. 
His son, Sir John, was afterwards advanced to the dignity of Baronet, by king 
Charles 2d, in 1664, as a reward for the steady loyalty and heavy sufferings of his 
father. But as the violence of the preceding times which had deprived Sir John 
of his tather, had also injured him in his private fortune, he embarked for the island 
of Barbados, at that time in a flourishing condition, to hide his poverty from his ac- 
quaintances in England, and endeavor to acquire a fortune suitable to his dignity. 
When Carolina was settied, having received the grant of alarge tract ot land from 
the proprietors, he, with several respectable followers, retired to that infant colony, 
to forward by his presence and example, the interest of his generous and beloved 
friends, from whom he had received great encouragement and assistance.”—p. 53, 


Soon after his arrival Gov. Sayle died, and being the only landgrave 
resident in the colony, he claimed the office of Vice Palatine, or Govern. 
or, by right of his rank. This was disputed by the council, who chose 
Joseph West. But the first arrival from England brought a commis. 
sion from the proprietors to Sir John, constituting him Governor. He 
entered on the Government “with uncommon zeal for the success of the 
settlement, and a grateful anxiety to discharge the duties of his trust with 
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fidelity and honor.” Accordingly he summoned the people, ordered 
the fundamental constitutions to be read, and representatives to be elec- 
ted. ‘The province he divided into four counties—Berkley, Colleton, 
Craven, and Carteret counties.* A committee consisting of Stephen 
Bull, Ralph Marshal, and William Owen, were nominated for framing 
public regulations. Three acts were proposed by them as beneficial. 
ist. To prevent persons leaving the colony. 2d. To prohibit arms and 
ammunition from being sold to the Indians. 3d. For the regular build- 
ing of Charlestown. 

Amongst their other troubles, they were threatened with invasion by 
the Spaniards from St. Augustine, who not only claimed the country by 
right of prior discovery, but also under a grant from the pope. 

Except a few negroes brought by Sir John Yeamans and his follow- 
ers from Barbados, there were no laborers but Europeans, and the little 
provision they did raise was often plundered by the Indians. 

During the government of Yeamans also, a civil disturbance threatened 
the ruin of the colony—the emigrants cursing the day in which they 
left their native land, (as they said) to perish in a wilderness—became 
seditious and ungovernable, and threatened to compel the Governor to 
relinquish the settlement. They had planted unwittingly the poor pine 
land, and their crops failed—and whilst gathering oysters with one hand 


for their subsistence, they were obliged for self-defence to carry a mus- 
ket in the other. 


“A great gun had been given to Florence O'Sullivan,” (an Irishman we would 
think from the name) ‘which he placed onan island,” (hence called, we presume, 
Sullivan’s Island) ‘‘situate at the mouth of the harbor, to alarm the town in case 
of invasion from the Spaniards. O’Sullivan deserted his island, being ready to 
perish with hunger, and joined the malcontents.”—p. 63. 

He was arrested and made to find security for his good behaviour. 
The Surveyor General, Mr. Culpepper, also joined the discontented. 
With great prudence and energy, the Governor quieted the people, took 
every measure in his power to relieve them, and sensible of their suffer- 
ings, easily forgave them their offences, on their return to obedience. 
Culpepper, however, he sent to England, to be tried for treason. 

In the mean time the Spaniards approached to destroy the settlement 
as far as St. Helena Island, but Sir John having been reinforced, “set 
them at defiance,” and upon the approach of Col. Godfrey, with fifty vo- 
lunteers, they retreated to St. Augustine—fortunately at this period a 
bloody war raged between the Stonoes and Sarannas, two of the most 
powerful tribes in the neighborhood, so that the colonists were left un- 
molested. During this period also, the Dutch settlement of Nova Bel- 
gia was reduced to subjection, by Sir Robert Carr. Charles 2d, gave 
it to the Duke of York, and its name was changed to New-York. 
Many of the Dutch Colonists emigrated to Carolina, and the Governor 
directed Stephen Bull, the Surveyor General, to mark out lands on the 
South West side of Ashley River, for their accommodation. The 
drew lots for their property and called the place Jamestown. They 
afterwards dispersed, and the town became deserted. 





#A Legislature was for the first time formed, ten members being elected fur Col- 
leton, and ten for Berkley counties. 
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Sir John Yeamans, about the year 1664, after having established the 
colony of Carolina, and founded the city of Charleston, “being,” as our 
author says, “reduced to a feeble and sickly condition hy the warm cli- 
mate, and his indefatigable labors for the success of the settlement, re- 
turned to Barbados, where he died.” He left (we believe) no 
male descendants. Those in the female line still exist in the 
posterity of Governor James Moore, who married his daughter. And 
here we would ask, whether Carolina has done justice to the memory 
of those who perilled and suffered so much in her cause. We are fond 
of speaking of our revolutionary period—as the time, to use the popular 
cant, “that tried men’s souls.” And tar be it from us to derogate from 
the patriotism and energy of those who led us to freedom. But we 
would ask, whether the darkest hour of our revolution, equalled the 
horrors and sufferings of these times? Besides, have we shewn more 
gratitude even to the memory of the leaders ofthe Revolution? Gover- 
nor Yeamans, after having established the colony and founded the city 
of Charleston, perished in consequence of his exertions. His name is 
scarcely known amongst her people. And John Rutledge—who seized 
the reigns of executive power in the name of the people, as they fell 
from the royal hand, and in so doing devoted his body to the gibbet and 
his head to the block, had we failed—now lies without a stone to mark 
the place of his rest. Are these things creditable to us? 

Governor West succeeded Yeamans, and he was afterwards super- 
seded by Joseph Morton, sent out by the proprietors. Morton himself 
was soon after superseded by James Colleton, brother to one of the pro- 
prietors, who was created landgrave, to add to his weight in the pro- 
vince. Being a man of small ability and no discretion, he soon redu- 
ced things to such a crisis, that the representatives of the people in the 
year 1690, passed a bill disabling “Landgrave James Colleton, from 
holding any office, or exercising any authority, civil or military, within 
the province,” and gave notice to him to leave the country within a limit- 
ed time—and Seth Sothell, pretending to be a proprietor, usurped the 
Government, but was soon expelled, for mal-administration, and Phili 
Ludwell, a gentleman from Virginia, and a man of character and ability, 
was appointed Governor, but with all his prudence and decision 
failed to restore harmony. ‘The French refugees were persecuted and 
refused equal privileges with the English settlers, in spite of the efforts 
of the Governor to protect them, and Craven county, in which they lived, 
was not allowed a single member in the Assembly then elected. The 
English asserting also, that the marriages celebrated by the Hugonot 
ministers were illegal, and their children bastards. 


“The manner of impannelling juries,” (says our author) “in Carolina, being re- 
markably fair and equitable, justly claims our particular notice. Juries here are not 
returned by Sheriffs, whose ingenuity and integrity are well known, particularly in 
England; but according te an article in the fundamental constitutions. The name 
of all the freemen in the colony being taken down on small pieces of parchment of 
equal size—they are put into a ballot box, which is shaken on purpose to mix them, 
and out of which twenty-four names are drawn, at every precinct court, before it 
rises, by the first boy under ten years of age that appears—which names are put into 
another box, and twelve out of the twenty-four are drawn by another boy under the 
same age, and summoned to appear at the next meeting of Court. If any of them 
are challenged, the boy continues drawing until the jury 1s full.”—p. 114, 
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This is our present method, and as we have often heard the question 
asked how it originated, we have inserted the above as imparting the 
required knowledge. We however do not find any such provision in the 
“first set of the {andamental const'tutions,” as compiled by John Locke, 
and published by our author; we presume it must have been embraced 
in some after regulations. It has been the custom to decry these con- 
stitutions too much without due investigation—excepting their aristocrat- 
ic feature, which we must remember was the vice of the times, they 
nevertheless contain many provisions worthy of their author; and they 
are at all events entitled to our notice, as embodying the system under 
which our country was settled; and many of its regulations still exist in 
our civil and political government. There is another reason why it 
should command our respect. Is it not the first instance in history of a 
Government, formed entirely under a written Constitution, and as such, 
is it not entitled to be venerated as the prototype which suggested the 
idea to our revolutionary patriots, of the Federal Constitution? We are 
not certain of this fact, yet if found upon investigation to be true, it is im- 
portant, as it is also believed, that the Declaration of Independence, 
against the proprietary Government, when James Moore was proclaim. 
ed the first Royal Governor, 21st December, 1719, is the model of our 
great Declaration of Independence, of 1776.* It would indeed be a 
proud distinction for Carolina, if both are found true, upon investigation. 
We are disposed to claim for her this praise, and think that nothing but 
the unaccountable neglect of her colonial history, amongst her own peo- 
ple since the revolution, has prevented its having been long since award- 
ed her. Governor Ludwell was after a short period removed from the 
Government, by the proprietors, whom he had displeased, and Thomas 
Smith, who possessed at the time a “considerable property and was 
much esteemed,” was selected to succeed him. Accordingly, a patent 
was sent out to him, creating him a landgrave, and together with it a 
commission, “investing him with the government of the colony.” Smith 
is said to have administered the government with wisdom, but the most 
conspicuous occurrence of his administration was the introduction of the 
rice culture into the colony. 


“A brigantine from the island of Madagascar, touching at that place on her way 
to Great Britain, came to anchor off Sullivan’s Island. There landgrave Smith, 
upon an invitation from the Captain, paid him a visit and received from him a pre- 
sent of a bag of Seed Riee, which he said he had seen growing in Eastern coun- 
tries, where it was deemed excellent food, and produced an incredible increase, 
The Governor divided his bag of rice between Stephen Bull, Joseph Woodward, 
and some other friends, who agreed to make the experiment and planted their small 
parcels in different soils. Upon trial they found it answered their highest expecta- 
tions. Some years afterwards Mr. Du Bois, Treasurer to the East India Company, 
sent a bag of Seed Rice to Carolina, which it is supposed gave rise to the distinc. 
tion of red and white rice. * * From this small beginning did the staple com- 
modity of Carolina take its rise, which soon became the chief support of the colony, 
and its great source of opulence.”—>p. 119, v. 1. 


This introduction of rice culture doubled a necessity for Africans, 
and the slave trade increased rapidly from this cause, which trade was 
protected and encouraged by the mother country. The dissentions in 


*See Pitkin’s United States. 
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the mean while continued, until “at last landgrave Smith wrote to the 
proprietors, and frankly told them that he despaired of ever uniting the 
people in interest and affection.”” He determined to leave the province 
with many others, and informed them that nothing could restore har- 
mony but the presence of one of the proprietors. Having addressed 
them in this manner he resigned the government into the hands of Da- 
niel Blake, until the pleasure of the proprietors was known, but did not 
leave the country. 

John Archdale, a quaker, and one of the proprietors, upon this sug- 
gestion of Smith, came oui as Governor. He used every effort to res- 
tore harmony, and protect the French refugees, who were bitterly per- 
secuted, and denied any representation in the Legislature. But such 
were the prejudices of the people against these unfortunate settlers, that 
he was constrained to issue writs of election only to Colleton and Berk- 
ley counties, leaving out Craven county, which they occupied. Most 
of the other matters of dissention he settled, and endeavored to check 
the trade in Indians, who were taken and shipped to the West Indies 
for slaves by the people—but in this he failed. 

Some adventurers from New-England were shipwrecked on the 
coast of North-Carolina about this time. Governor Archdale sent a 
vessel for them, which brought them to Cooper River, on the North 
side of which they settled, forming what is now known as Christ Church 
Parish. 

Archdale returned soon after to England, and left the Government 
in the hands of Daniel Blake, who died in 1700, when a dispute arose 
between Joseph Morton, who claimed the Government as eldest land- 
grave, until the will of the Palatine, (Lord Granville) was known, and 
James Moore, who claimed it by election of the House. Moore suc. 
ceeded. ‘From which period,” (says our author, with what justice we 
will not say, for he obviously dislikes Moore) “the colony may date 
the beginning of further jealousies and troubles.” And which troubles 
he might have added, ended in the revolution of 1719, and the eman. 
cipation of the province from proprietary tyranny. For the “Conven- 
tion,” (so it was called) then declared the proprietary Government at 
an end, and placed themselves, electing Moore as their Governor, under 
the protection of the king. 

Moore was confirmed in the Government by Lord Granville, the 
Palatine, who being determined to establish Episcopacy, (as our author 
says) and suppress all other modes of religious worship—found James 

oore a man more fitting than landgrave Morton for these purposes. 
Mr. Hewat, we understand, was a Presbyterian clergyman, and this ac- 
counts for his prejudices against the High Churchmen, and especially 
Governor Moore, which appears throughout his whole work. The 
truth is, the Presbyterians, as well as all dissenting denominations, were 
hardly treated—and they certainly had great cause of complaint. But 
we must remember the Government at this time was aristocratic in its 
principles. Moore was a man confessedly of great energy of charac- 
ter, and although he may have been tainted with religious prejudices, we 
must recollect that he, together with Arthur Middleton, who was at the 
time Speaker of the House, and some others, so far from being the tool 
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of the seeprichents as Hewat would eehyy was the very man, » whe as 
the advocate of the people’s cause, overturned the proprietary Govern- 
ment, and with it their aristocracy. It seems strange, that such a man 
should be treated as their willing instrument of oppression. Mr. Hewat 
has, amongst other remarks, this illiberal passage, in reference to Moore, 
which he marks on the margin, thus: “Governor Moore resolves to get 
riches.” : 


“The great object with Governor Moore was to improve his time, not knowing 
how long his precarious power might last, for bettering his low and indigent cir- 
cumstances. It appeared to him that the traftic in Indians was the shortest way to 
riches. He, therefore, granted commissions to several persons, to assault, trepan, 
and captivate, as many Indians as they could, and resolved to turn the profits of such 
trade to his own private emolument.”—p. 149, v. 1. 


Now as to the truth of the facts in theabove paragraph. This is the 
history of Col. Moore. He was the grandson of Roger More, the insti- 
gator of the great Irish rebellion, in 1641, during the reign of Charles 
Ist. Mr. Hume speaks of Roger More as belonging to one of the “an- 
cient families of Ireland,” (the Marquises of Drogheda) and as having 
been a man of talent and character—who, although by his influence, 
the chief cause of the rebellion—yet being unable to check the horrid 
atrocities of his countrymen, who murdered at least 40,000 of the En- 
glish, left them in disgust, and retired to Flanders. His grandson came 
to Carolina, not wealthy, but certainly not in the “low and indigent” 
condition our author represents. And as to the story of his seizing In- 
dians, and turning them to his private emolument, we have it in an au- 
thentic form, from the mouth of Governor Bull, of revolutiouary memo- 
ry, a cotemporary of Moore, that this charge against him is wholly un- 
founded. The planters of Curolina at this time were annoyed by the 
continual depredations of the Indians on their plantations, somewhat in 
the manner in which they now infest the settlements in Florida. Go- 
vernor Moore, who had not, we must recollect, a galaxy of valiant 
United States Generals to protect his people, encouraged the planters to 
catch them, and ship them to the West Indies for sale, as the most ef- 
ficient method of ridding the country of the nuisance.* But that he ever 
turned this to his private emolument, Governor Bull declared to be utterly 
false. This statement was made by Governor Bull, in England, after 
Dr. Hewat had published his work, and with the intention that his autho- 
rity should ve used as controverting what Hewat had said. 'To those who 
know what was the character of Governor Bull for integrity and honor, 
we trust it will be conclusive. Dr. Hewat has permitted himself to re- 
tail one of the scandals of the day, engendered by party asperities, 
which is unworthy of the general authenticity of his work. Indeed his 
prejudice against Moore is so plain, that it only requires a moderately 
careful reader to perceive it, whenever he speaks of him. Moore un- 

ertook an expedition against St. Augustine, which Hewat terms, 
“equally rash and fool-hardy.” Col. Daniel, with the advance guard, 


*The acts of the Colonial Santana nahn this capture and sale of Indi- 
ans, prescribing the modes of sale, &c. are still extant among our public records. 
Moore only enforced the law. 
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sacked the town, but Moore was forced by the arrival of Spanish rein. 
forcements, to retreat with loss, not being able to capture the castle. 

Paper currency was first issued during Moore’s administration, to 
pay the debt incurred by this expedition. “For five or six years after 
the emission it passed in the country, at the same value and rate with 
the sterling money of England. 





‘‘Notwithstanding,” (says Hewat) “his past misfortunes, Governor Moore, fond of 
warlike exploits, had still in view the striking some blow that might distinguish his 
administration. The Appallacian Indians, by their connection with the Spaniards, 
had become insolent and troublesome. Mr. Moore determined to chastise them— 
and for this purpose, marched at the head of a body of white men and Indian allies, 
into the heart of their settlements. Wherever he went he carried fire and sword 
along with him, and struck a terror into his enemies. ‘The towns of these tribes, 
who lived between the rivers Savannah and Altamaha, he laid in ashes, captivated 
many savages, and obliged others to submit to the English Government. This ex- 
ertion of power in that quarter was attended with good effects, as it filled the sava- 
ges with terror of the British arms, and helped to pave the way for the English co- 
lonies, afterwards planted between those rivers. The Governor received the thanks 
of the proprietors for his patriotism and courage, who acknow!edged that the suc- 
cess of his arms had gained their province a reputation. But what was of greater 
consequence to him—he wiped off the ignominy of his Augustine expedition, and 
procured a number of Indian slaves, whom he employed to cultivate his fields, or 
sold for his own profit and advantage.”—v. 1. p. 150. 


This charge we have already answered by Governor Bull’s authority. 
The culture of cotton and of silk was also introduced into Carolina du. 
ring Moore’s administration. Sir Nathaniel Johnson, in 1702, succeed- 
ed him in the Government—about the time of the accession of queen 
Anne, to the throne of England. To his office was annexed a sala 
of two hundred pounds, to be paid by the Receiver General of the colo. 
ny annually. The establishment of the Church of England in the colo- 
ny seemed to be still the chief object of the proprietors. The palatine 
Lord Granville, our author describes as a bigoted zealot for this mode 
of worship. The new Governor strongly attached to it—James Moore 
now Receiver General, and Nicholas Trott, Attorney General, men of 
the same complexion. ‘These men (he says) assisted by a majority of 
the council, concerted measures “with art and skill,” and pursued them 
with “firmness and resolution,” for accomplishing their end. They 
procured two bills to be passed the House of Assembly, one to suppress 
blasphemy, and another which “required every man who should there. 
after be chosen. “a member of Assembly,” to take their oaths to con- 
form to the religion and worship of the Church of England, and receive 
the sacrament according to the rites and usages of that Church. It 
passed the lower House by one vote, and in the upper House, landgrave 
Morton was not permitted to enter his protest against it. They also 
created a corporation of twenty lay commissioners, with extraordinary 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction over all the ministers of the province, with 
power to deprive them of their livings almost at pleasure. It is not to 
be doubted that this tyranny was manfully resisted. The Governor, 
however, for some time maintained his policy, the proprietors ratified 
his acts, and it was only after long delays, and an appeal to the House 
of Lords, and to queen Anne, that they were declared null and void, and 
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the proprietors threatened with a quo warranto against their charter. 
But our limits warn us that we must break off our subject for the pre- 
sent. Should this article meet with sufficient approbation, we propose 
to continue our numbers to the end of Dr. Hewat’s interesting work. 

The character of our author is high for authenticity, but he is suppos- 
ed, generally, to have been much blinded by his prejudices. Our ob- 
ject having been, rather to call the attention of our citizens to the im- 
portance of our early history, than to criticise the book, we have pre- 
ferred affording an abstract of its most interesting features, interspersed 
; with remarks, to any other method. We propose, in our next, should 
our leisure permit, to offer a sketch of the French invasion—the Tusca- 
rora and Yemassee wars—the Revolution of 1719—and the settlement 
of Georgia, by Gen. Oglethorpe—together with many other incidents of 
high interest and important bearing, on our present condition. 





THE DRAMA. 


WE find upon inspecting some ancient works which are almost obso- 
lete in the literary world, that the. first rough draught of a regular tra- 
gedy and comedy, were Lord Sackville’s Gorbodue, and Still’s Gam- 
mer Gurton’s Needle.* These were not produced until within the lat- 
ter half of the sixteenth century, and little more than twenty years be- 
fore the stage acquired its highest splendor in the productions of Shaks- 

eare. 

: This latter author as well as Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, and Shir- 
ley, were flourishing in the height of their reputation and the full vigor 
of their genius, about that period, and strange to say that, the distin- 
: guished performers of that time, such as Alleyn, Burbage, Heminge, and 
| Shakspeare, all appeared to have died in affluent circumstances. The 
first woman who ever appeared in a regular drama, on a public stage, 
played Desdemona, about the year 1660. Her name is unknown. 
The success of the stage took rapid strides in its beginning, and there- 
fore it is the more surprising that it did not improve in a due ratio. Sure- 
ly, the present age cannot have less taste than that which characterized 
former times, (we are believers in its beneficial influence) or less refine- 
ment, than that possessed by the cotemporaries of the Avon bard? 
We think, however, a brighter prospect is beaming upon our literary 
actors as well as upon our literary authors. 
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*Guberdoc appeared in 1562, Gamma Gurton’s Needle in 1566. 
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Mr. Epitor.—Some twelve months ago, I passed a few weeks in 
one of our Northern Atlantic cities, and by the merest chance fell heir 
to the diary (in manuscript) of the late celebrated Dr.Q. It was much 
torn and mutilated, and in many places betrayed the Doctor’s careless- 
ness, in having left his strups and decoctions open on his writing desk. 
Whole sheets of his most valuable lucubrations are lost to the world, 
from the circumstance of their having been so’ stained and discolored, 
as to be totally illegible. ‘They were presented to me by his quondam 
landlady, who, to copy her own words, “was glad to git shut of sich like 
rubbishment.” ‘Po r man!” she continued, “he died wery suddent 
one day, arter swollorin, by mistake, a few drops of his best Lixer 
o Life Everlast’n.” 

Much of the manuscript, however, by diligent research I have been 
able to decipher, and have copied a few pages expressly for the “South. 
ern Literary Journal.” Should it meet your acceptance, | will make 
further extracts from the same authentic source. 

Charleston, August, 1836. A.S. K,. 


A SUDDEN COLD. 


FROM THE DIARY OF THE LATE DR. JOSHUA Q. 


THERE is nothing so cruelly discouraging to a sensitive man, as to 
find his best efforts set at naught, and not unfrequently, made the sub- 
ject of mirth and derision. There is a set of men abroad in the earth, 
who, while they talk largely of improvements, experiments, and new 
discoveries in science, are ready to devour the unfortunate wight, who 
does not happen to be successful in his attempts at INVESTIGATION; — 
and even when he does succeed in illuminating the world on some essen- 
tial point—through downright envy, they often rise in a body, and 
crush to the earth his fuirest honors. Such, alas! has been m experi- 
ence. It is far from my intention to vilify and calumniate, but I do wish 
to free my mind. by stating fairly, that, if ithad not been for the “Jour- 
nal of Health,” and some other “Temperance Promoters” in the shape 
of News Papers, Magazines, Sermons, and Societies, 1 might, at this 
moment, have been wallowing in the full enjoyment of an untarnished 
fame,—equal to that of Dr. ———. _I forbear to call names—if I have 
amassed wealth, it has not been through the agency. of such vehicles! 

My early struggles were marked by the ups and downs of life, pecu- 
liar to rising merit; but as my whole diary will present a continued se. 
ries of struggles, | shall not collect them into a separate chapter, but, 
shall allow each one to occupy its appropriate place;—and, if they shall 
have the salutary effect to “point a mural,” my purpose will have been 
fully accomplished in giving them to the world. My birth and parent- 
age, though not remarkable for their brilliancy, were, nevertheless, res. 
pectable. J finished my studies with the village school-master, at the 
hopeful age of sixteen, in a rather obscure village of Vermont. But 
as I had distinguished myself more for a lad of spirit and daring enter. 
prize, than for any particular love of books, | was condemned by my 
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parents and friends, as unfit for any thing but the farm,—and was kept 
for years delving with the hoe and the spade, until by one of those lucky 
hits which often turns the current of affairs, and determines the future 
course of events,—I struck my spade on a bright, hard substance, that 
proved on examination to be a leaden box, containing several parch- 
ments of receipts for curing diseases of the human frame divine;—most 
probably they were of Indian origin. The subject, of course, soon be- 
came the common topic of conversation in the neighborhood, and an old 
lady whom fame had honored with the label of witch, being present at 
a carousal of snuff and bohea, declared in the presence of my mother, 
“She should not wonder if some day Josh turned out a first rate Doctor!”’ 

The intelligence was soon communicated to me, which sent the blood 
coursing through my veins like quicksilver. Never—if] live to the age 
of Methuselah—shall I forget. the dreams and visions, which from that 
time, danced before the eyes of my sleeping and waking fancy, by night 
and by day. I saw my good genius, ever before me, beckoning me 
on with roots, powders, and sirups, to follow him up the ladder of fame 
to the temple of immortality. 1 became, at length, impatient of the hoe, 
and although I did reverence the spade as the instrument of my future 
greatness, yet I resolved to bequeath it to my younger brother, Jim; 
and, as soon as I could make the necessary arrangements, to enter on 
the arduous duties of my profession. AsI was desirous, however, of 
acquiring some little knowledge of surgery, previous to my embarkation, 
I studied the art of tooth-drawing, from the village miller, who, while 
their grist was being ground at the hopper, turned his odd moments to 
account, by officiating for his customers at ten cents per tooth. Phie- 
botomy, | confess, though no coward in the main, did give me some un- 
easiness at first, but I practised the lancet on my sister’s favorite cat, 
and moreover, took a lesson or two from Dr. Farrier, who bled horses 
in the neighborhood. I spent six weeks, at least, in climbing moun- 
tains and trees, to collect gums, barks, roots, and herbs, according to the 
directions of the parchment—some of which were pulverized, some 
sirupized, and some dried for purposes of decoction. 

Having advanced thus far in my preparatory career, I was ambitious 
to know something of technics, that 1 might avoid the mortification of ap. 
pearing ignorant before my brethren of the lancet. Accordingly, I 
succeeded, with great difficulty, in purchasing a second-hand copy of 
Bell’s Anatomy, Cullen’s Materia Medica, and the immortal Brown’s 
Practice of Physic;—and here, allow me to remark, that, bating my 
own Elixer of Life-Everlasting, nothing can come up to the Brown. 
onian system. ‘The best practitioners, in fact, do acknowledge it, in the 
very teeth of temperance declaimers. Why it is buta few days since I 
heard a famous disciple of the immortal Brown, positively declare, that it 
was impossible to cure highly inflammatory cases of scarlet fever—then 
very prevalent in his neighborhood—any other way than by administer. 
ing large and frequent doses of brandy and water;—and, that even then 
his patients died ninety-nine out of a hundred! But I am straying from 
my story. Thus equipped, I collected together my whole moveable ap- 
paratus, and pushed for the West. It is out of my power to describe 
the scenes of misery through which | passed in my peregrinations, or to 
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do any thing like justice to the eagerness with which I grasped at 
every opportunity that offered for the relief of suffering humanity, and 
at the same time of increasing my stock of experience,—and,—why 
should I deny it?—of adding another shilling to my purse. At one 
house I left a box of powders, at another a bottle of sirup;—at one 
time I recommended blood-letting, and, at another, tooth-drawing, until I 
found my stock of shillings increased to some thousands, and my stock 
of knowledge and confidence in my abilities, had increased in a far 
greater proportion. 

I now began to think of compounding and mixing my own nostryms, 
independent of my parchment rules. For this purpose I often tarried 
whole days at a time, when the weather was foul, and on such occasions 
I had a pretty fair opportunity of estimating the great popularity I had 
gained. Every old lady, who could hobble on crutches, called to see 
the great Doctor Q. who could cure all diseases; and every young lady 
who wished to improve either her health or her charms—did likewise. 
I began by degrees, therefore, to launch out into the ornamental bran- 
ches. A bottle of Imperial Black for the hair, and a patent Vermillion 
Lotion for the skin, brought more, by half,than my Elizer of Life Ever- 
lasting; and an ounce of my Decayed Tooth Restorative brought double 


the sumI nad ever earned at tooth-drawing. But, alas! the poet has 
justly said, that 


‘All things fair must fade!” 


After spending a week or more in the populous town of B———, in 
the interior of New-York, and pocketing a hundred dollars or so, I took 
leave amid the tears and thanks of my numerous patients, and proceed. 
ed on my errand of mercy. I entered a forest soon after, and for man 
miles encountered neither man nor beast. Suddenly, a confused sound 
burst on my ears, like the distant hailings of distress, which evidently is- 
sued from the forest on the left. I made towards it with all possible 
haste, and to my surprise found a kind of settlement, consisting of two 
or three miserable looking huts, a cow-house or two, and as many pig- 
styes. The screeches, meantime, continued with increasing violence, 
and I saw half a dozen or more women and children rushing into the 
house nearest tome. I ran forward as fast as my legs could carry me, 
but before | reached the house, a woman came screaming towards me, 
“She’s dying! she’s dying! she’s choked to death—she can scarcely 
breathe!—Oh my dear sir! pray run to B for the Doctor! There’s 
one great Doctor Q. there, who cures every body—pray tell my hus- 
band to come home.—Oh! my child! my child! she’ll certainly die—oh 
my child!” 

“Make yourself perfectly easy, my good woman,” I replied, “I am 
that very Doctor Q. and if your child is not already dead, I promise, on 
the honor of a medical gentleman. to restore her to perfect health.” B 
this time we had reached the house, and such a scene of tumult I had 
never witnessed. Ona miserable bed, lay a little child, apparently 
about two years old, gasping for breath, while an elderly female, the 
grandmother of the little girl, was employed in turning and tumbling her 
about,—thumping on her back, and accompanying each thump with a 
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tremendous groan; while half adezen ragged children were running up 
and down the room, screaming with all their might, “She’ll die—she’ll 
die—she’ll choke to death—oh my poor dear sister! she can’t breathe!” 
The neighboring women were running to and fro—all talking at once, 
and all prescribing something in their own way. 

With the greatest difficulty I succeeded, at length, by dint of promis- 
ing and coaxing, amid the clamor of tongues and voices, in gaining infor- 
mation, that the child had swallowed a dry hard bean, at the very in- 
stant of inhaling breath, which, instead of pursuing the natural course, 
had followed the current of air, and was lodged in the wind-pipe. Here 
then, was a case that baffled all my medical knowledge. My presence 
of mind, however, did not desert me,—which I felt to be of the greatest 
importance in so critical a moment. I had no surgical instruments for 
extracting the bean, but I put on a most knowing look of assurance and 
self-possession, at the same time that I was racking my invention to de- 
vise some means to relieve the sufferings of the child. Perhaps, too, a 
feeling of very laudable ambition was not wanting—I did certainly feel 
myself called upon to support the high character I sustained as a prac- 
titioner;—was it not commendable? Or, because I was ignorant of the 
case before me, shouid I leave the little sufferer to die, without the aid of 
at least an experiment?) That would never do. I asked several ques- 
tions, in order to prolong the time, and give my invention room for ex- 
ercise. My reason told me, that if the child could be made to cough 
violently, the bean would, of necessity, be dislodged at once. Could I 
not, by first producing a powerful glow of perspiration, and then by 
checking it immediately, bring on a sudden cold, and thus produce a 
violent fit of coughing? It was worth the trial at all events, and I set 
about it immediately. First [ ordered a large fire to be made, and a 
heap of stones tobe collected and thrown on the fire to heat. As soon 
as they had attained to a red heat—which process was greatly facilita- 
ted by blowing with ali my might at the bellows—I laid the little suffer. 
er on the floor, having first bathed her in warm water and tied her arms 
fast to her side to prevent her struggles; I then piled up the stones 
around her so near as almost to touch her clothes, after which I spread 
a woollen blanket over the whole, having first moistened it moderately 
with warm water. In this situation I let her remain about five minutes, 
until a full and complete perspiration was spread over the whole sur- 
face of the skin; and then,—in order to check the perspiration and pro- 
duce the desired re-action of the pipes, or in other words, to cause a 
sudden cold,—I dashed on ‘a bucket full of cold water. The women 
and children meantime, had ceased their out-cries, and were collected 
around me in a group, waiting in breathless silence the result of the 
operation. But instead of the expected cough, we heard one shrill, 
piercing shriek—l lifted the blanket—my patient was dead! 

The stones which | had employed in this very philosophical experi- 
ment, unfortunately, like all the stones in that country, were impregnated 
with lime; to which cause,—ratber than to any failure on my part,—was 
the accident to be charged. But-not a single individual had the gene. 
rosity to acknowledge it; and the whole house rang with the out-cries of 
women and children, “You’ve killed her! you’ve killed her! Monster— 
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wretch—oh my child! oh my sister! Be gone you worthless quack! 
You murderer, begone!” My senses reeled—I sank down upon a chair 
and thought my end wascome. It was the first patient I had ever kill- 
ed inthe whole course of my extensive practice, and I told them so; or 
at least, I tried to raise my voice loud enough to be heard in vindication 
of myself, but they were all screaming at once, and the cries of the chil- 
dren almost drove me frantic. Just at that instant three men entered 
the house, one of whom I recollected to have seen at B 

“This is the scoundrel,” he exclaimed, “Officers do your duty. 
Seize the rascal! Oh you imp of quackery,” he continued, menacin 
me with his clenched fist, “You are a pretty fellow to sell “Imperial 
Black!” Every hair has fallen from my daughter’s head—she is as 
bald as an eagle! And then your villainous “Tooth Drops’ have turn- 
ed her few remaining teeth as black as my hat. Oh, you scoundrel! 
you impertinent puppy! Your “Vermilion Lotion” too was all a cheat. 
Half the ladies in B are painted an indelible fiery red! Warm 
water—soap and water—scalding water—nothing will remove your 
cursed stain. Oh you’ll get your pay! Call yourselfa doctor do you? 
You worthless vagabone!”’ 

“He has murdered my child,” screamed a voice for the twentieth 
time since they entered; but it had been unheeded amid the din and up- 
roar. Every look was now turned to the child, which lay lifeless on 
the bed, whither they had removed it. The whole scene was then nar- 
rated, with all the exaggerations and embellishments of which the theme 
was capable. The epithet of murderer was lavished upon me by the 
whole assembly. I was threatened with forty-nine lashes,—tarring and 
feathering,—and then the gallows! How | livid through it all I scarce- 
ly know; | hardly think I had my senses. At length I was hurried from 
the scene, thrust into a two horse wagon, driven back to B , and 
lodged in the county jail, there to await my trial—not as a vender of 
Imperial Black alone, but as a murderer! The most insolent abuse was 
heaped on me from all quarters, and several of my bald-headed pa- 
tients were brought forward to deride my misery. These, however, 
were nothing compared with the faces of bright indelible scarlet which 
glared on me like so many fiery comets, in emblem of my impending 
doom;—and the toothless gums which gnashed vengeance on me and 
my “Tooth Restorative!” In short, I gave up all for lost, and was be- 
ginning to turn my attention towards making my will, when intelligence 
arrived, that the child had recovered of the bean. The potent boiling 
I had given it, softened it so much, that when the child recovered of its 
swoon, the bean dislodged itself, without the aid of coughing. I was 
now dismissed without further trial, after surrendering up my whole 
stock of gains, to purchase new head dresses, new teeth, and new lotions 
for the ladies. 
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The Evening Star. [|Serr, 


THE EVENING STAR. 


AS SEEN FROM SULLIVAN’S ISLAND, 1836. 


See where the Star of Evening burns, 
O’er ocean’s placid breast; 

Reflected light each wave returns 
Back from its dancing crest. 


See how unwaning it doth shine, 
A jewel in the sky; 

Fix’d by ahand of pow’r divine, 
To grace the realms on high. 


It beams in beauty,—brighter far, 
Than diamond—from the sea— 

And in its splendor doth declare 
The work of Deity! 


Where is the man whose utmost art, 
Could such a gem prepare? 

Where is the genius to impart 
Lustre so pure—so fair? 


It guides the seaman o’er the deep 
Amid the gloom of night, 

Cheers him when ’tis his lot to keep 
His watch ’till morning’s light. 


He looks upon its sparkling rays 
And meditates on home— 

And hopes for those dear happy days 
When he no more shall roam! 


It is for us a beacon too 
That ever burns on high 

To show the path we should pursue 
To worlds beyond the sky. 


Like this, the star of Bethlehem rose, 
Above Judea’s height; 

Pointing the certain way to those 
Who sought the Lord of light! 


They found because they sought the Lord, 
With piety of mind; 

For God will always light afford 
That they who seek may find. 


Thus as that star, that glows in Heav’n 
Gives brightness to the wave, 

So does the grace in mercy giv’n, 
Shine in the soul to save. 


Beams from the sun of righteousness 
In contrite bosoms glow; 

Reflecting warmth to cheer and bless 
A world of sin and woe. 


Emblem of faith, and hope, and love! 
Whene’er I gaze on thee, 

Methinks I view bright scenes above, 
And God’s effulgence see. 





T he Orphan’s Dream. 





Savannah, (Ga.) 








Gems such as thou, adorn his crown 
Of beauty passing pure— 

Made to enrich his glorious throne 
Created to endure! 


Star of the Evening! be my guide 
To thy blest dwelling-place; 

And when I’ve pass’d life’s restless tide, 
Show me my Saviour’s face! 





THE ORPHAN’S DREAM. 


In slumbers of the night my wearied soul 

Was cheered with a sweet blessed vision— 
Methought I saw my sainted father’s face. 

He spoke—his words were words of tender love. 
‘«My own dear cherish’d child,why weep’st thou thus? 
Low in the dust thy earthly parent rests, 

f.nd chill’d in death are hearts that loved thee most, 
Yet God—the Orphan’s God of Love is near— 
Near to protect, to guide, and cherish thee, 
Wherefore then-—wherefore is thy heart so sad?” 
{ saw my mother, and she smiled as sweet 

As she was wont in those unclouded days 

When hope’s bright visions promised endless joy. 
I heard my mother’s kind familiar voice 

In sweetest accent say—*Weep not my child, 
Safe from the storms of life thy parent sleeps, 
And oft in sickness, and affliction’s hour 

Her spirit watches o’er thee—sooths thy soul 
And whispers peace, and happiness within— 
Peace which this world of change can never give. 
Soon shall thy Heavenly Parent wipe all tears 
From eyes which long have wept in bitterness, 
And cleanse that spirit from mortality.” 

Then hushed in silence, were my parents’ voices, 
And the bright vision of their presence fled— 

I woke, to feel the Orphan’s loneliness. 
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THE CHRISTIAN MIRACLES. 


As it is never too late to commence a “Search after Truth,” we shall 
offer no apology for the little we have to say upon the subject announc- 
ed at the head of this article. The truths of Revelation do not require 
to be defended, fpr they carry their own vindication along with them— 
but it may not be wholly without its use to point out some of the errors 
and incongruities into which successive expounders and investigators, 
(and not a few of them men of the finest minds) have been betrayed by 
the worse than vain attempt to impugn the authority and invalidate the 
force of those inestimable truths. At the head of these rash and mis- 
guided adventurers, in the troubled waters of an unholy controversy, 
stands the redoubtable author of the celebrated “Essay on Miracles.” 
It may readily be conceived how a work like this,—ingenious and high- 
ly elaborate as it is,—should have engrossed the attention of all Eu- 
rope, at a time when the interesting truths, elicited by the curious re- 
searches of metaphysical science, first began to unfold themselves to the 
thinking minds, in that quarter of the world. It had the effect of lead- 
ing those who had prosecuted their studies in that department of philo- 
sophy, to adopt, in pursuing their investigations, the process made use 
of in arriving at a knowledge of second causes—that of tracing them up 
from their effects. ‘They commenced with the clear inductions of mod- 
ern science, and regularly ascended,—by such lights as these afford- 
ed,—up to the first crude and unsettled premises of the philosophy of 
the grove and the academy. In the course of this pursuit, they were 
led to remark, that the benign lights of the Christian dispensation,—like 
those of the science they were investigating,—though gradual, were 
steady, and as distinctly marked, in their development; and that the 
dawn and morning of the religion of our Saviour, might be traced by a 
closely observing mind, as fully and with as much certainty as the eye 
marks the gradual development of light in the natural world. Like 
the rising of the sun, whose successive advances gradually pierce the 
clouds, clothing them with light, until at length the glorious orb itself ap- 
pears,—the Christian religion, struggling with the glooms of that night 
which had settled long and deep upon the unreclaimed world of the 
heathen, progressively illustrated its approach above the dark horison 
of that world, until, with the broad effulgence of day, it burst upon the 
human mind. Our understandings, then, are as convinced of the divine 
authenticity of every thing appertaining to this religion, as they are of 
the various truths connected with the daily operations of nature, and 
confirmed to us by the evidence of our senses. We thus premise our 
belief and entire assurance in the doctrines of the Christian dispensation, 
as we are about to examine, and weigh in “the scales of right reason,” 
as we hope, a few of the many seemingly plausible objections that have 
been brought to bear against them by men whose amazing powers 
might have been better and more profitably employed, than in vainly 
chafing against the enduring rock on which the christian has been 
taught to build his holiest and best hopes. Some of these objections, 
from being seemingly well grounded, have, it is to be feared, succeeded 
in shaking the faith, and confounding the reason, of more than one 
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“Searcher after truth” —though neither “slow of the art,” nor deficient 
in understanding. It has been well observed, however, by a learned 
divine of the Church of England, that “the subtlety of all grand deceiv- 
ers, has been to graft their greatest errors on some material truths, to 
make them pass more undiscernible to all such as look rather to the 
root on which they stand, than to the fruits which they bring forth.’* 

In entering upon the task before us,—which we shall endeavor to 
execute as briefly as its nature will admit of,—we experience all that 
kind and degree of regret with which we may imagine the Pegan priests 
of the ancient Britons to have approached, and contemplated the ruins 
of their venerable and venerated oaks. We have been accustomed, 
always, to regard the errors of great minds, “more in sorrow, than in an- 
ger;” and, indeed, in most cases it seems almost an invidious,—as as- 
suredly it is no grateful,—task, to “draw their frailties from their dread 
abode.” Homer relates it as a beautiful trait in the character of the son 
of Priam, that he was ti:ze only Trojan who never reproached the fatal 
wife of Merelaus, with her misfortunes. We could have wished to have 
met with some evidences of a kindred feeling in the pages of the rever- 
end author of “A Search after Truth,”7 for it rarely fails to find an abi. 
ding place with him, whose heart is in the right place. No evidence of 
such a feeling, however, is to be met with in that work; and it is im. 
possible to resist the contrast which the utter absence of it presents to the 
polished and gentlemanly tone maintained by the Edinburgh “Princi- 
pal,” throughout his masterly and triumphant refutation of the “Essay 
on Miracles.” 

We shall now proceed to advert to one or two grounds on which a 
vindication of our subject might be fairly, and, as we think, safely, suf- 
fered to rest—but which appear to us to have escaped the attention both 
of Professor Campbell, and his American coadjutor, the author of “A 
Search after Truth.” The latter, by the way, charges Hume with hav. 
ing borrowed his famous argument from Locke—that argument which 
Professor Campbell has been at some pains to confute, by exposing the 
unsoundness of the hypotheses upon which it is built. It will be remem. 
bered, however, that Hume puts forth repeated claims to this celebrated 
argument, as his own—and it was manifestly a favorite with him. But 
tothe charge. ‘We shall now proceed,” says Dr. Beasley, “to answer 
this celebrated objection, which Mr. Hume has thus purloined from Mr. 
Locke, and endeavored to palm upon the world as his own invention; 
while, at the same time, he has infused into it all the venom of his own 
subtlety, and recommended it by all the parade of language of which he 
was capable.” ‘The words of Locke, here alluded to, are to this effect: 
‘‘When experience and testimony clash, then the degree of assent is pro- 
portioned to the degree of evidence and probability of the thing testified; 
and this proportion of the degree of assent is according as the evidence 
and probability of the thing testified, is supported or confuted by other 
evidences of the same thing—in other words, it depends upon the nature 





*Stillingfleet; Origines Sacre, b. III. c. 2 
tA Search after Truth, in the science of the Human Mind; by the Rev. Frederick 
Beasley, D. D. Provost in the University of Pennsylvania. 
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of the thing testified, and the uanher of testimonies in its favor, whether 
we credit or reject it.”* This we apprehend to be the substance of the 
words of that passage from Locke, upon which Dr. Beasley asserts 
Hume’s ingenious proposition to have been founded—or, rather, from 
which he is said to have “purloined” it. Dr. Beasley admits, however, 
that Hume had rfever attentively studied the “iissay on Human Under- 
standing;”’ but, allowing that he had, and that he took the hint of his ar- 
gument from Locke, it must, nevertheless, be conceded, we think, that 
he has so wonderfully improved upon it, as to be entitled to the honor 
ofan inventor. “Inconsistency” and “absurdity,” are further charges 
alleged against Hume, by the author of a “Search after Truth,” who, in 
the II. and III. chapters of his work, will himself be found far more justly 
obnoxious to these charges. Inthe chapter (II) on “Cause and Effect,” 
for instance, the author observes, “Mr. Hume informs us, that we have 
no reason to conclude, that because the sun rises and sets to-day, it will 
rise and set to-morrow. Into such absurdities are men driven by the 
wanton spirit of scepticism.” Now, in his VIII. chapter (on Miracles) 
let us hear what the same author,—who thus taxes Hume with “absur- 
dity,’—is himself pleased to say: “There are no lights,” he observes, 
‘with which we are furnished, that will enable us to determine with cer- 
tainty, that any portion of the past was like the present, or that any portion 
of the future will be like it.” \n the same chapter, the author thus pro- 
ceeds. “The credit given to the testimony of an eye-witness, which 
would establish a particular fact contradicting our former experience of 
that fact, is founded not so much upon our experience of the veracity of 
testimony, as upon our experience of the ordinary course of nature in 
similar cases.” Let this passage be compared with several others in the 
same work,—in which the author speaks, in the words of Professor 
Campbell, of the want of homogeneousness between the eyidence of tes- 
timony, and that of experience,—and of their being incapable, therefore, 
of “balancing each other”—let it also be cited along with that universally 
received doctrine, that our belief in testimony is founded on an expe. 
rience of its general veracity—in short, let our author be compared with 
himself; and. we think it will be admitted, that,—whether from a want of 
candor, or of comprehension,—he is not exactly qualified to sit in judg- 
ment either upon the merits, or the demerits, of David Hume. 
Having expressed our belief, then, in the justness of the claims of the 
} latter, to the authorship of the ingenious argument against Miracles, we 
| shall now proceed to show, if we can, that faith and reason are the mu- 
tual grounds of belief in all that relates to the Christian religion. Our 
belief in the existence of a God, is a matter of reason; and our belief in 
the authenticity of those written works, whereby he designed further to 
i manifest his goodness and his glory, is a matter of faith—but of faith 
assisted by reason. In the matter of reason, there is that species of 
evidence which arises out of the nature of the thing proposed—as: 
There isa God. Here, the thing affirmed, from its very nature, carries 
along with it the highest degree of deducible, or argumental, evidence; 
and this would seem to be the meaning of nanny, when he observes, 
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that “we derive our knowledge of the existence of a God, from our own 
minds.” In the matter of faith, there is, likewise, a species of evidence 
equally satisfactory, and founded upon the mutual grounds of faith and 
reason—as: Christ died for thesalvation of men. The evidence, here, 
lies, doubtless, in the persuasion of my own mind—but this is derived 
from the consistency and deducible nature of the proposition itself; and 
herein it is, that reason assists faith, in pointing out this consistency, and 
helping the mind to this deducible truth. ‘To speak, then, of the se/f- 
evidence of any proposition,—whether in the Old or New Testament,— 
which, at the same time, shall be a matter of faith—is by no means to 
fall into that simple way of reasoning which has been ridiculed by Stil- 
lingfleet. “I believe in the Scriptures, because they are true; and they 
are true, because I believe in them.” Our belief in the Scriptures is, 
first, a matter of faith; and, next, our reason points out the consistency 
of this belief with our belief in the existence ofa God. Ifit be asked, 
why?—the only answer is, that the thing believed carries. in itself the 
strongest evidence of its divine claims upon our belief. Here we have 
the united influences of faith and reason acting upon our minds, the 
more fully to complete and confirm our belief. 

We have said that our belief in those written works and recorded acts 
whereby the Almighty designed more particularly to manifest his good- 
ness and his glory, isa matter of faith, assisted by reason—and this, we 
think, is specially true in the case of Miracles. In all discussions, 
therefore, connected with this subject, reason, and not experience, should 
determine our judgments—whilst faith comes in to crown, as it were, 
the great work of—delief. Reason points out to us the end, or purpose, 
held in view in the working of a miracle; and where this end is of such 
moment as to require the agency of extraordinary means in its fulfil. 
ment, faith satisfies us as to the power of the Almighty to command and 
employ those means. This apprehension, and consequent conviction, 
of the end had in view in the operation of a miracle, carries with it the 
strongest possible evidence of the miracles having been wrought. So 
entirely does it depend upon this end, whether we credit, or reject, the 
alledged miracle, that, where this is such as to satisfy our reason, it is in 
the last degree idle to ask ourselves the question,—“Is this conformable 
to our experience?” Or—“Would not this involve a violation or the 
laws of nature?” That it isin the power of the Almighty to suspend for 
a time, (having in view, as we have said, some end for so doing) the 
operation of one or more of those laws which he impressed upon all things, 
is a proposition which it would be one thing to deny, and another to dis- 
prove. In the case of a miracle, then, involving a temporary suspen- 
sion, (not “transgression,” as Hume alleges) of some one natural law, 
(this temporery suspension being never a wanton, or merely arbitrary, 
act on the part of the Almighty) it will depend, we repeat, upon the end 
had in view, whether we credit, or reject, the alledged miracle. The 
manner, also, in the operation of a miracle, should be kept in view—for 
if this circumstance be duly attended to, it will serve to point out the dif- 
ference between the pretended Pagan miracles, and those wrought by 
our Savior; and in this difference will be found to consist, ina high de- 
gree, the evidence of these latter miracles—as well as of those that 
were wrought in confirmation of the Mosaic dispensation, 
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But to return to Hume’s argument. ‘The very nature of a miracle 
implies that it can be the work only of supernatural power. It cannot, 
then, lie within the agency of second causes; and cannot, consequently, 
involve any violation of the laws of nature—for what are these laws—so 
far as we know any thing about them—but secondary causes. If there 
be no power, then, in these latter, adequate to the working of a miracle, 
a miracle can have in its operation no connexion with, or dependence 
upon, secondary causes; and cannot, consequently, involve a violation 
of the laws of nature. What, then, becomes of Hume’s definition of a 
miracle? His arguments,—as well as those of Voltaire, in his chapter 
| on the same subject,—appear to us to be founded on a false view of the 
\ system of nature. It is surely unsound and unsafe to consider the great 
scheme of the universe in the light of an invention in mechanics. In 
such lignt, however, did Voltaire appear to view it, when he remarked, 
that “the Deity cannot be supposed to derange the operations of his own 
work, for the good of that work;”* and when Hume speaks of a viola- 
tion of the laws of nature, he but says the same thing in other words. 
The Deity, after organizing matter, proceeded to impress upon it cer- 
tain influences which we denominate the “laws of nature;” but these 
laws, we repeat, cannot safely be considered in the light of mechanical 
powers—absolutely and necessarily dependent one upon the other. The 
springs and wheels of a work of art are, indeed, in the strictest subser- 
viency, each to the other; but it may admit of a doubt, whether the har- 
mony of nature is thus educed. ‘The electric fluid is in no way, that 
philosophy has yet discovered, connected with the fluid which is suppos- 
ed to be the source of gravitation; and the centripetal and centrifugal 
forces are in direct oppugnation to each other. Bolingbroke, accord- 
ingly, led Pope into error, when he made him say, 
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‘From nature’s chain whatever link you strike, 
Tenth, or ten-thousandth, breaks the chain alike;” 


For “nature’s chain,” is not so constructed as to be thus easily “bro- 


ken.” When Hume speaks, therefore, of a miracle as involving a vio- 
lation of the laws of nature, (admitting, for a moment, the justness of his 
definition) how can we be certain that it 7s a violation, or even suspension, 
of any one of those laws? We know little or nothing,—after all the 
wonderful labors of philosophy,—relative to the operations of the natural 
world. By tracing effects, we endeavor to arrive at a knowledge of 
their causes. The mind, in philosophy, never descends the ladder. 
Hume attempted this, and, as we think, fell down! He does not labor 
to trace a miracle,—which is an effect,—to its cause; but assigns a cer- 
tain cause why this effect cannc. be brought about—directly inverting 
} the process in philosophy. When we speak of the laws of nature as 
| being immutable, nothing more is meant, we apprehend, thai inat they 
, depend upon an intelligence which alone is so. It is in vain, however, 
as Hume would have said, (resorting to a far less creditable argument) 
to talk of the end had in view in the operation of a miracle, as conducing _ 








*Philosophy of History, c. 38. 
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to its credibility—since it has always been in some way to the interest of 
those reporting to have witnessed the performance of miracles, to sus- 
tain the evidence of them by means of direct testimony—as in the in- 
stance of the Pagan miracles, which, though mere frauds, continued to 
be countenanced so long as they furnished the means of speculation to 
the forgers and fosterers of them; and where they have not been betray- 
ed by their own weakness, their hollow pretensions have been detected 
and ridiculed into disrepute—as was the case, more particularly, with 
the alledged miracles of Alexander of Paphlagonia, which were unmask. 
ed by the sagacity and enlightened peneration of Lucian. 

In this loose way, (to call it by no other name) did Hume suffer him- 
self to treat this subject—confounding together the Christian and Pagan 
miracles; and in this way closing up all the avenues to a belief in re. 
vealed religion. To point out the worse than disingenuousness of lev 
eling the miracles actually performed by our Saviour himself,—together 
with those wrought through his divine permission by others,—to a rank 
with those “cheats and frauds” palmed upon his deluded followers by 
Alexander of Paphlagonia, would indeed be a work of supererogation. 
It may he remarked, too, that this very argument of Hume, makes 
against itself. It has been to the “interest of the forgers and fosterers 
of miracles,” he says, to support them by testimony; but so soon as this 
interest, of whatever kind, has past away, the pretended miracles have 
disappeared along with it; and yet they were, from the first, mere frauds 
and cheats. Did Hume, then, mean to assert (by implication) that the 
religion of our Saviour was “a mere species of knavery”—and the mira- 
cles wrought in attestation of its divine authority, “mere frauds and 
cneats?” This, surely, would seem to be the inevitable inference. But 
we have said that his argument militates against himself, and tends to 
weaken some of his more important positions—as we shall endeavor to 
show. I will not, says he, believe one miracle a whit sooner than ano- 
ther—the Scripture and Pagan miracles rest upon the same foundation— 
since all miracles are found to have been set up in support of some tem- 
poral interest, with which they have past away. Now, as we have said, 
this very argument against the false, furnishes the best vindication of 
the Scripture, miracles-—which latter could not have been “mere frauds 
and cheats,” since they still maintain their hold on our belief; nor could 
the religion, in support of which they were wrought, have been “a 
mere temporal interest,” since it has been steadily progressive from the 
first hour of its promulgation, down to the present. The bird, it will be 
here seen, is wounded by an arrow feathered from its own wing. 

Undue importance has been attached to those histories, by heathen 
writers, controverting many portions of Holy Writ—for, independent of 
the confused state of the materials which their authors had to work up- 
on,—consequent upon the corruptions that had crept into the true reli- 
gion,—--the histories themselves have been shown to be utterly destitute 
of every claim to credence,—as any one may see, who will be at the 
pains of consulting the admirable pages of Stillingfleet.* Even admit- 
ting, however, that some of these writers may have a faithful account of 





*Chapter 10. (Origines Sacre.) 
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the state of religious matters, as they may have fallen under their imme- 
diate observation, their histories, nevertheless,—militating, as they do, 
against the revealed religion,—are entitled to no authority when they re- 
flect, that most of the reigning religious creeds, of that day, became 
gradually engrafted (portions of them, at least,—and just enough for the 
purpose of corryption) on the Christian system. The oriental philoso- 
phy,—or science, as it was called, to distinguish it from the Grecian and 
Roman philosophy,—this detestible mass of atheistical crudities, became 
in a great degree blended with the doctrines of Christianity. Those 
Pagans who had become converts to the new religion, vainly sought to 
accommodate its doctrines to those of their philosophy. Under the 
provincial government of Herod, Roman customs, luxuries and refine- 
ments had been introduced at Palestine; until, at length, the Jews were 
led to adopt many of the sacred rites of the Romans, which some authors 
have endeavored to trace to the pages of the Evangelists. Here, then, 
was an attempted corruption—and of the grossest character,—which, 
had it not been detected and exposed, would have been handed down to 
us by its authors, as a written record to invalidate the claims of that re- 
ligion with which it had nothing in common—the genuine rays of which 
wer made in this way to appear distorted to the eves of the greater por- 
tion of the writers at the time of the first appearance of our Saviour, 
from being viewed through this double and false medium. Those na- 
tions who had received, in all their purity, the first principles of the 
Christian religion, form the immediate posterity of Noah,—such as the 
Britons, Gauls, and other Celtic tribes,—must have given full faith and 
credit to the doctrines of this religion, since the channels through which 
they received the streams of truth, could have suffered no obstructions; 
but must have been traceable up to its living fountain—God himself. 
And yet among some of these very people, this religion was suffered, 
ultimately, to degenerate into the grossest superstition. But,—Hume 
would, doubtless, have asked,—why was the working of miracles not 
made a part of the Partriarchal, as well asthe Mosaic, dispensation? To 
this it has been replied, that, as the Jewish lawgiver was commissioned 
to proclaim and establish a new dispensation, and to declare the abroga- 
tion of the old, it was necessary, among an idolatrous people, to produce 
the most convincing evidence of his divine authority todo so. The 
Patriarchal dispensation carried along with it sufhvient evidence, inde- 
pendent of miracles, of the truths it inculcated,—which, at the same 
time, did not require the same high degree of evidence—this having 
been in exact proportion to their importance. Here, then, we are fur- 
nished with a confirmation of the premises with which we set out—that 
miracles are a species of final causes—the truth of the miracle being 
made manifest in the end it was designed to accomplish. Moses per- 
formed miracles, and so, too, did our Saviour—and why? Because, 
like the prophet of the Jews, he was commissioned to abolish one dispen- 
sation, and to establish another—he was to convince the Christian 
world of the abrogation of the Levitical dispensation, and of the establish- 
mcnt of his own divine covenant. ‘This was a momentous mission, and 
required the highest possible evidence of its divine appointment. In 
each of these instances, then, we find that the miracles had peculiar 
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and important ends in view; and the means employed were only in pro- 
portion to those ends. Possibly Hume might have objected, that the 
miracles of the burning bush, the rod, and the leprous hand,—all of 
which were designed to convince Moses that he was the chosen prophet 
of God—were made illusions;* but to this it might be replied, that such 
illusions would have constituted in themselves even greater miracles 
than those that attested the divine legation of the prophet—in which 
case, in the very words of the “Essay on Miracles,” “we must weigh 
the one miracle against the other; and, according to the superiority 
which we discover, we pronounce our decision, and always reject the 
greater.” 

Hume,—as though he derived comfort from reposing on the “pillow 
of doubt,” —next proceeds to impugn the Mosaic account of the Deluge.t 
But he says, “I always credit the evidence of my own senses.” Let 
us ask, then, whether there be no such evidence afforded us in confir- 
mation of the Mosaic history of that event? Was Hume ignorant of 
physical geography? Do not the metaphysical subtleties of “a veritable 
and a uniform testimony, the one giving rise to probability, the other to 
proof”’—vanish before the clear lights, we will not say of Revelation, 
but of that very evidence on which alone our author would rely—the 
evidence of “his senses?” Here, then, is a species of natural evidence 
which cannot be confuted; and yet of no greater authority, we appre- 
hend, than that moral testimony which Hume has been at such pains to 
invalidate. But, he goes on to say, our belief in testimony is founded 
on experience, which, according to Professor Campbell, is itself derived 
from testimony; so that until we are assured of the truth of this expe- 
rience, so derived, the argument against miracles lacks its main support. 
But this very fact, Hume would have said, makes in favor of my propo- 
sition—that our experience of the veracity of testimony being variable, 
it can lead only to probability, and never to proof; while Campbell retorts 
on the other hand, that if we cannot assure ourselves of the truth of this 
experience, derived, as it is, from testimony, is it not absurd to talk of 
our belief in testimony as being founded on experience? You must 
either admit the veracity of testimony,—he would have said to Hume,— 
or else give up your favorite argument—for if you do admit the veracity 
of testimony, then testimony is a sufficient foundation for our belief in 
the miracles recorded in Scripture. 








*The circumstance,” says Dr. Rush, “of supposed sights and sounds being ne- 
ver seen nor heard by two persons at the same time, though close to each other— 
proving them to be the effect of disease in the single person who sees or hears the 
supposed persons or sounds—might be applied to invalidate the accounts of Scrip. 
ture, of the supernatural voices and objects heard and seen by Daniel, Elisha, and 
St. Paul. This, however, proves nothing—for, admitting the voices or objects that 
were heard or seen by the apostles and prophets above mentioned, to have been 
produced by a change in the natural action of the brain, or the organs of hearing 
or seeing, that change, considering the design, was no less supernatural than if 
the voices or objects had been really seen or heard.”—Diseases of the Mind, c.15. 


tFor a zoological objection to this portion of the Mosaic history, we would re. 
fer the reader to the very able and highly instructive “Lectures on Zoology,” vol. 
II, by Dr. Lawrence, of London. 
8 
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We have supposed our authors to carry on the war of argument some- 
what after this manner; and Professor Campbell, it will be seen, has the 
best of the battle,—if we may be pardoned the very homely expres- 
sion,—for how can Hume pretend to question the veracity of testimony, 
and yet found his argument upon an experience which is itself derived 
from testimony? *His own weapons, then, are turned against himself; 
and the victory is on the side of his ski!lful and accomplished opponent. 

We consider Campbell’s division of experience, to be, at the same time, 
objectionable. He divides it into twc kinds—our individual experience; 
and that which, he says, we derive from the past experience of man- 
kind. Now, testimony has, unquestionably, an original influence on 
belief—as in the instance of children, who are always credulous; but 
experience corrects this credulity—that is, our individual experience— 
and here it was that Campbell was led to suggest our compounded ex- 

erience—in order, no doubt, the better to confute Hume, who might, 
else, have planted his arcument behind the mound of individual expe- 
rience, and have there held out defiance to his adversary. 

But we have exceeded the limits we had proposed to ourselves, and 
must therefore conclude. 

From what has been said, the happy inference we conceive to be 
this—that the Scriptures carry within themselves their best and surest 
vindication. Like the mighty deep, upon whose surface, only, weeds 
are found to float. leaving its channel-waters unpolluted—the great tide 
of Revelation met, and will, perhaps, continue to meet, with the light ef- 
fluvia of human error; but these can never reach, or taint, its fundamen- 
tal truths—but as the immortal stream silently courses “through time 
up to eternity,” these impurities are left upon the distant and dim shores 
of a forgotten world; and its mild and holy waters are destined yet to flow 
unshadowed and untroubled to their source. 





FORGIVENESS. 


WuokVEk considers the weakness both of himself and others, will not 
long want persuasives to forgiveness.. We know not to what degree of 
malignity any injury is to be imputed, or how much its guilt, if we were 
to inspect the mind of him that committed it, would be extenuated by 
mistake, precipitance, or negligence. We cannot be certain how much 
more we feel than was intended, or how much we increase the mis- 
chief to ourselves by voluntary aggravations. We may charge to de- 
sign the effects of accident. We may think the blow violent, only be- 
cause we have made ourselves delicate and tender; we are, on every side, 
in danger of error and guilt, which we are certain to avoid only by 
speedy forgiveness. 
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METAPHYSICS, 


In the August number of the Southern Literary Journal, I have read 
with some degree of satisfaction, an essay on Miracles, by the Rev. 
Hugh Hawthorne, A.M.* This essay is purely metaphysical; it seems 
to be directed against the Doctrines of the celebrated Hume, in whose 
writings a very different theory is presented. The author of this essay 
has asserted in almost as many words, that the true criterion by which 
miracles are to be tested, is the amount of testimony apparent in their 
favor. In this, he follows Dr. Reid and Dr. Campbell, from the latter 
of whom he quotes. Mr. Hume, on the other hand, declares, that ex- 
perience and observation are the true and only test of miracles. Itis not 
my purpose to dispute with either party in relation to the subject of this 
essay. I have noticed it as being purely metaphysical; and I am glad 
to find that a metaphysical subject has been already taken up, before I 
ventured on any discussion of that nature in a periodical, whose numbers 
appear to have contained, hitherto, articles rather popular than scientific. 
It is with some degree of timidity, however, that | enter the popular lists 
to discuss a metaphysical question. After all the abuse which has been 
heaped upon this study, it may almost be accounted hardihood to at. 
tempt its vindication. But truly, if the only argument in favor of this 
unfashionable and much neglected science, were, that it tended to the 
improvement of the reasoning powers, by accustoming the mind to ex- 
amine for itself, by habituating it to the subtilty of finely drawn scho- 
lastic distinctions, surely he must be deficient in common prudence, who 
would debar the student from its pursuit. No one is willing to contend 
that the school boy shall be plunged into the reasonings of Socrates, and 
Aristotle, or Malebranche, and Des Cartes, before he is capable of un- 
derstanding the rudiments of the language he daily utters. No onecon- 
tends that the laborer shall dispute about the primary or secondar 
qualities of the stone he is laying, or that he shall roll a barrel with a 
syllogism at his tongue’s end. Nor that the great mass of the people 
shall be metaphysicians, and hold themselves ever ready for an argu- 
ment of logical precision in all the business arrangements of life. In 
this regard, we are unwilling to go so far in upholding this science, as 
some good men, naturalists, who would fain have all men entomologists, 
that they may prevent the importation of foreign bugs, flies and other 
vermin—that they may so understand the habits and dispositions of mus- 
quitoes, cockroaches, and forty legs, that by certain chemical operations 
they may rid whole districts of their pestiferous infestments. Nor do 
we go so far in upholding this science as other good men, physiologists, 
who would have all parents to understand phrenology, that they ma 
so lessen or magnify the excrescencies on their children’s heads, that 
they can the more readily train them up for the respective avocations 
of their future lives, the one to be a soldier, another a school-master, a 
third, a parson, “et sic de similibus.” Nor do we go so far in support 
of this study as other good men, naturalists, who would have even the 
tender sex, botanists, that they may understand what sort and how 





*August Number of Southern Journal, p, 442. 
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great petals distinguish the sex of the beautiful plants which decorate 
their flower pots and gardens. Al] we claim for metaphysics, is, that it 
may still occupy the respectable rank among the sciences which in for- 
mer days it was wont tocommand. Ifthe mass of the people who are 
readers, cannot be convinced that there is any utility in the pursuit of 
this study, we donot fail in our position; we are not affected by it; we 
simply require that the science be not deserted by men of science— 
that it be not thrust out from our colleges—that it be not held up to the 
world as the crude, half excogitated speculations of Scotch sectaries. 
There was a time, when no man pretended to rank among reasoners, 
unless he was acquainted with the controversies of the schools—yet at 
this day the science is despised. Notwithstanding, although metaphy- 
sics is decried and ridiculed by all the modern schools, yet in point of 
fact, those very schools must admit, that all their modes of reasoning 
are the metaphysical modes of reasoning. What is all generalization, 
but metaphysics? As soon as you leave particulars, and touch upon 
general propositions, you are on the confines of metaphysics. What 
is every definition? “It is the unfolding of some conception of the 
mind, answering to the word or term made use of as the sign of it.”* 
Or perhaps as properly, it is the expressing a complex idea in the most 
general possible manner, so as to include all the particular ideas, or as 
many as possible, of the particular ideas which compose that complex 
idea. Hence, as soon as you begin to define ideas, you deal in general 
propositions, and general propositions are the life and soul of metaphy- 
sics; in other words, general propositions are the result of abstraction, 
one of the main pillars of metaphysics. 

But not only have some the hardihood to deny the utility of the sci- 
ence; not only do they contend, that when the mind is, as it were, turn- 
ed inwards upon itself, and taught to reflect upon its own operations, to 
examine and scrutinize the whole process of its own perceptions, to in- 
vestigate the means, whereby certain abstract propositions claim its as- 
sent, and force its belief, the time thus occupied is thrown away as on a 
vain work; but they even venture so far as to desire to withhold from 
metaphysics, its very name and rank of science. But mark the temer- 
ity of some of these persons—when they thus decry the authority of 
those great and wise men, with whose names, the very term science is 
linked by the strongest associations, gladly will they receive and deno- 
minate as a science a certain something, which has been termed medi- 
cal or medico-jurisprudence—by which term I understand, either a 
sort of medical knowledge of the law, viz. such knowledge as doctors 
may have of the law; or as | understand by it, a knowledge of the laws 
of medicine, which latter ought to be confined strictly to doctors. 
But it is taken to mean something more. It is intended to convey the 
notion, that all lawyers should have some instruction in the healing art. 
It 1s a sort of amalgamation of medicine and law. That a lawyer 
should be acquainted with some of the principles of medicine is weil 
enough—he must, if he claim any right to stand well in his profession, 
understand just so much of the principles of all the sciences, as an intel. 





*Ency. Brit. tit. Log. c. II, 8. 
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ligent, well informed man should do; but is there any reason in his being 
required to know more of medicine, than of mechanics, hydraulics, or 
pneumatics? With equal propriety, shall he be a carpenter, a bricklay- 
er, a blacksmith, a millwright, a coachmaker, and an engineer—most of 
this is equally necessary to be known. Iam clearly disposed to keep 
distinct, things that are distinct. He who studies medical jurisprudencg, 
as a science combining the principles both of medicine and of law, can 
never attain to much more eminence than that of a quack, or a pettifog- 
ger. 1am opposed to ranking medical jurisprudence among the scien- 
ces. ‘The law and medicine are about as distinct and separate, as 
sciences, as the sun and moon are as luminaries. The ingenuity of 
man, however, has detected a common point into which the law and 
medicine have resolved themselves, and thence forthwith arises a third 
science, being a compound mixture of the two—called medical jurispru- 
dence, and with quite as much propriety—jurisprudential medicine. 

A science has lately been discovered, however, by my friend Philoso- 
phus, which he declares surpasses the one we have been speaking about. 
To his science he has applied the name “Obstetrical jurisprudence.” 
He tells me that he was led to this discovery by looking a little into the 
law in relation to the doctrine of ‘Tenancie per la Courtisie D’Engleter-. 
re. I need not explain the meaning of this term to such disciples of the 
medical jurisprudential science as are of the jurisprudential side—but 
with the medical nart, perhaps some advisement may be necessary. 
Littleton has defined the term, (in Norman or rather legal French), thus, 
viz: “Tenant per la Courtisie d’Engleterre est, lon home prent feme 
seisie en fee simple ou eu feetaile general, on seisie come heire de le 
taile special, et ad issue, per mesme la feme male ou female, oyes ou vife, 
soit l’issue apres mort ou en vie, si la feme devie, le baron tiendra, la 
terre durant sa vie per la ley d’Engleterre.’* 

Under this law there are some very nice distinctions. It is necessa- 
ry, to entitle the husband to be tenant per la Courtisie, that there should 
be issue born alive which is capable of inheriting the mother’s estate, 
that the issue should be born during the life of the wife;t and lastly that 
the mother should die. Now, hereupon, some medical questions arise.§ 
In the Caesarean operation, can the husband be said “ex ea prolem ha- 
bére? In this case, is the mother dead before the issue is made to be 
born? Ifso, then the husband cannot be tenant, if not, then, otherwise.|| 
This is of the utmost moment. It may so happen that the mother shall 
die, and the issue too—the question is, which dies first? 

Is the issue born alive or dead? Is crying the strongest evidence of 
life?’ Ifnot, what other evideice is there of life? Is the beating of the 
heart apparent, and perceptible either by the sight ortouch? Isit evi- 
dence of life? Is there great probability of mistake by this test? May 
it not be a muscular contraction, which is common after death? Is 
there any mode of discovering the fact, that the issue was born alive, by 





*Harg. and But. Co. upon Litt. c. IV. s. 35. 
tHarg. and But. Co. upon Litt. c. IV. 

t8 co. 35, Pain’s case. 

§2 Bac. Abr. 228. 

8 co. 35, (above cited.) 
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surgical and chemical operations upon the parts of the body after the 
death is positively ascertained. Is it evidence that can be relied upon? 
May not the issue be alive, but dum6?* (in Scotland crying is necessary.) 
Again, is the issue a monster, that hath not human shape? or is it barely 
deformed? ‘These are questions, to understand which requires much me- 
dical research, tao much for a lawyer to undertake, without the aid of 
such a condensed yet comprehensive science, as obstetrical jurispru- 
dence. In short, every lawyer, (where this tenancy subsists) ought to 
be possessed of somewhat beyond a mere smattering of obstetrics—a 
thorough conviction of this fact, has led my friend Philosophus to insist 
that this study shall be ranked among the sciences, and in spite of all 
my efforts to convince him of his error, he still declares, that it is a 
branch of medical jurisprudence, and hence entitled to be termed and 
named a science. 

But I have digressed unwarrantably. I have been induced to men- 
tion these circumstances to show, how entirely carzvied away, some of 
the new schools are by modern prejudices. I must here repeat, what 
I have before said, that I do not expect, to convince any one, that there 
is any practical utility in the study of metaphysics. I only claim that 
metaphysics is at least, as well entitled to a place among the sciences, as 
some other studies of a later date and far inferior origin. But I cannot 
stop here. There is a view of this subject, which must be obvious to 
every plain man of plain sense. I think it will hardly be questioned, 
that in both religion and morality, metaphysics is of singular use. It is 
by the aid of this science, scrutinizing, investigating, and analyzing each 
proposition, step by step, that the philanthropic moralist makes out his 
code. It is by the aid of this science, that good and evil, right and 
wrong, are arrayed against each other, face to face, and made to reflect 
their opposite qualities, the one upon the other. It is by the aid of this 
science that they are thoroughly sifted; the good cleansed and purified 
from the soil; the evil painted in such bright and vivid colors, that its hi- 
deous forms cannot fail to arrest the most careless and indifferent. It 
is by the aid of this science, that we are induced to believe, that after 
this mortal life is ended, we shall assume immortality,t and dwell in 
regions where the ills which now assail us shall fall like spent arrows at 
our feet, without effect—when ridding itself cf the manacles which now 
fetter it to earth, the soul shall soar away to dwell in temples, not made 
with hands. It is by the aid of this science, (vain effort at the best) that 
man essays to penetrate the veil of Heaven, and there behold wit. hu- 
man eyes the majesty of an unseen God. It is by the aid of this sci- 
ence, that philosophers have fixed upon certain qualities called Attri- 
butes, as a part of the essence and being of God; and it is from the dis- 





*By this term I mean a total disability to make any sound with the voice. 


tThe Egyptians seem to have believed in the immortality of the soul rather from 
their being taught it as a traditional dogma than as a truth derived from their own 
reasoning and philosophical reflection. The Greeks derived their early philoso- 
phy from them—but it was not long before they began to enquire on what founda. 
tion this belief rested, and hence the multiplied theories which have agitated philo. 
sophy to the present day. 
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ciples of this science that the very nomenclature of these attributes has 
been derived.* 

But why say more;—shall I record the names of Locke,t Reid, 
Stewart, Brown, Berkeley,t Hume, Bentham§ and others, who devoted 
their whole lives to reading, thinking, and writing of this science? Shall 
I record—vain boast—they are recorded on every page of every book 
of science; they are recorded in the hearts and minds of the good and 
wise of every enlightened nation, from their own ages to ours. 

I have dwelt longer in the defence of metaphysics, than I had intend- 
ed;—but my apology (if one be necessary) is that of laté years particu- 
larly, the science has gone much out of fashion, and although I do not 
flatter myself that my remarks have achieved any thing in reinstating it 
in its former repute, still they furnish me with abundant justification to 
myself, for venturing on a discussion of this nature. 

I have said that metaphysics is of singular use in the investigations of 
the moralist. [I am about to enter upon the discussion of one of the 
driest, most abstruse and hackneyed subjects, that ever tormented and 
perplexed the laborious student; it is the doctrine of liberty and neces- 
sity, or in common parlance, free agency and non-free agency—and if 
the doctrine that I shall advance and endeavor to support, shall meet 
the approval of even one who reads this article, I will feel abundant sa- 
tisfaction, for the trouble to which I have been subjected, in collecting 
and digesting the arguments of the two schools in this matter. 

This question is well worth the consideration of all who are interested 
for the welfare of mankind. The very dangerous results to whicha 
misapprehension of this subject have given rise, need not be detailed by 
me. ‘There has lately been published in England, and in the United 
States, a most remarkable book,|| in which the reader is taught the his- 
tory of an Oxford student, who was a fatalist. With great industry has 
the author detailed the reasonings of the youth on the much discussed 
subject of liberty and necessity, or as he expresses it, “fatalism.” Most 
happily has the author given an example for each opinion, and number- 
less are the instances, in which the theory of the youth was reduced to 
practice. He declared himself in every thought, in every word, in 
every act of his whole life, to be but a mere agent or instrument in the 
hands of a power whose instigations he could not, nor would resist. 
Did he curse his neighbor from the inmost recesses of his soul, and 
swear vengeance against him for even a look in unkindness? It was his 











*'The existence, however, and many of the attributes of one first cause, are ca- 
pable of the strictest demonstration; for the invisible things of Him from the creation 
of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things which are made.” 

[Ency. Brit. tit Metaphysics, p. 599. 
tLocke was 19 years preparing his ‘‘Essays on the Human Understanding.” 


tBishop Berkeley was certainly an eminently ingenious philosopher; although 
his theory of there being no external existence has exposed him to much ridicule 
and censure. 


§Bentham can hardly be classed with these writers—as he lived as late as 1832. 
He is named, however, on account of his great talents as a philosopher, and bene- 
volence as aman. 


|Mephistophiles in England, in 2 vol. 8 vo. 
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fate. Did he ruthlessly destroy the happiness of: his own devoted? It 
was his fate. Did he, when once rebuked for his cruelty plunge his 
dagger into the bosom of his beloved one, and flee from the scene of 
murder with fear and trembling for the awful retribution that awaited 
him? It was his fate. Did he attempt suicide by drowning, and then 
use his best exertions to destroy the rescuer of his life? It was his fate. 
Philanthropist! pause one moment. Glance your eye but once more 
over the last few lines; reflect upon the substance of the sentiment-—-then 
say to me, that he attempts a vain and useless work, who even hopes 
to suppress, and consign forever to oblivion, the notions that are there 
recorded. That very book bears with it the most demoralizing influ- 
ence, and doubtless has already produced more evil than the Oxford 
student and all his posterity shall ever do good. 





IDLENESS. 


As pride is sometimes hid under humility, idleness is often covered 
by turbulence and hurry. He that neglects his known duty, and real 
employment, naturally endeavors to crowd his mind with something 
that may bar out the remembrance of his own folly, and does any thing 
but what he ought to do, with eager diligence, that he may keep him- 
self in his own favor. 

Perhaps every man may date the predominance of those desires that 
disturb his life, and contaminate his conscience, from some unhappy 
hour, when too much leisure exposed him to their incursions; for he has 
lived with little observation, either on himself, or others, who does not 
know that to be idle is to be vicious, 

There are said to be pleasures in madness, known only to madmen. 
There are certainly miseries in idleness, which the idler can only con- 
ceive. 

Of all the enemies of idleness, want is the most formidable. Fame is 
soon found to be a sound, and love a dream. Avarice and ambition 
may be justly suspected of being privy confederacies with idleness; for 
when they have, for a while, protected their votaries, they often deliver 
them up, to end their lives under her dominion. Want always strug- 
gles against idleness; but want herself is often overcome. and every 
hour shows the careful observer those who had rather live in ease than 
in plenty. 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


It has been our lot, from time to time, to see recorded some very ex- 
traordinary views and sentiments in connexion with this interesting sub- 
ject—views which, in our humble opinion, have committed our character 
and credit as a people, and in more lights than one—sanctioned as were 
those views, in some instances, by the authority which the quarter from 
whence tiicy emanated had been wont to carry withit. Tosay that we 
read these sentiments with feelings of mingled astonishment and indig. 
nation, would be to express ourselves inadequately—no American pat: 
riot could rise from their perusal without feeling himself in the last de- 
gree shocked and offended; without feeling that gross indignity, if not 
positive insult, had been coolly and deliberately offered to his country, in 
the violence thus done to that honest pride which we know she deeply 
cherishes, and which we trust she has both the will and the ability to vin- 
dicate and assert,—and with her very existence, if needs be,—when- 
ever and from whatever quarte7, assailed. 

Will it be credited, then, that in some of the views to which we advert, 
their authors set out with deprecating the national spirit of these States; 
deploring the absence, in our breasts, as Americans, of a due filial re- 
gard and affection for Great Britain! Our “fatherland,” as it is canting- 
ly and contemptibly phrased. That precious and devoted parent, whose 
solicitude for her offspring manifested itself in the shape of a tyrannous 
and unpriacipled taxation, in the first instance; and finally vindicated its 
surpassing love in strenuous and uncompromising efforts at a military 
coercion—sealing, as it were, its deathless devotion in the memorable 
blood that sunk deep into our country’s bosom at Lexington and Con. 
cord—this, it seems, is the worthy and respectable parent to whom we 
should bend the knee, and humbly offer up the meet incense of our filial 
gratitude and affection!* Did a sentiment like this not merit the detes- 
tion and abhorrence of every American citizen, and were it not our ob- 





*The following is only one among many similar samples of the “tenderness” of 
this “parent,” toward her cis-Atlantic offspring. It is from a recent number of the 
London Quarterly Review, which from its commencement down to the present 
hour, is known to have represented the views and sentiments of the high Tory party 
in England. ‘‘With due deference and all tenderness to our transatlantic brethren, 
as they are miscalled,”—(not by our American worthy, noticed above, however; 
his “filial” love has not forgotten the ‘‘father-land”)—*‘we beg leave to remark, that 
the rest of the world are pretty much agreed, that in almcst every thing material,” 
(yet we are not quite so immaterial, judging from the attention paid us by our En. 
glish friends,) “they have been progressing sternforemost, ever since they took 
the helm into their own hands; ana their velocity, in this wrong direction, is likely 
to increase just in proportion as their exclusively democratic system shall be brought 
into more intense operation.” ‘The United States,” the reviewer goes on io ob. 
serve, “nave advanced in nothing but population, and the cultivation of the soil. 
From the hour that, in an excess of passion, they chose to fling away from their 
king, and to relinquish the immense benefits arising from a government checked 5 
a powerful aristocracy, and allied with a church establishment, and trusted exclu. 
sively to the democratic branch of the community, they have done nothing but 
propagate the species, and chopping down forest timber; without advancing the 
cause of good government, or of any one branch of human knowledge, science, or 
art, one jot.” 
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ject to hold it up to the scorn and unmeasured rebuke of the freemen of 
this country, we confess our cheeks would burn with shame, and our 
blood tingle from a sense of insulted honor, in recording ithere. Those 
whose breasts conceived, and whose lips could give utterance to such a 
sentiment, should scarcely be permitted to conceal themselves under the 
shadow of their anonymousness, or to take refuge in the obscurity of 
their insignificance. The poor wretch who commits a petty theft, is 
publicly scourged; is he the less a criminal, or is he the less paltry, who 
raises his voice, however weak or unheeded, against the honor and best 
interests of his country? But, though bad enough, this is not all. 
Common sense has been not less scandalised and outraged in certain 
opinions we have lived to see recorded upon this subject; and which 
may be said to be in appropriate keeping with the unworthy sentiment 
we have here endeavored to fix abrand upon. ‘Thus, the generat feel- 
ing of aversion to authorship,—at the South, more particularly,—has 
been said to prevail in exact proportion to the progress of education and 
good taste among us. 

It is hardly possible to treat this novel and extraordinary proposition 
with becoming gravity,—we say becoming gravity, for,—however it 
may startle the credulity of a mind even tolerably sane—the proposition 
is seriously set forth in some of the views to which we have adverted. 
Any attempt to confute a doctrine like this, would inevitably challenge 
the very ridicule which its authors have so fearlessly incurred, and so 
abundantly merit;—we shall merely observe, therefore, that the hardi- 
hood of the assertion—to which alone we are indebted for the promul- 
gation of the doctrine—for it is impossible to suppose such a degree of 
folly as might otherwise account for it, short of absolute and unquali- 
fied stupidity—becomes the more unpardonable from the fact, that the 
doctrine itself was manifestly designed as a plea, or apology, for the 
absence, in the main, and until perhaps within a few years past,—of 





The elegance ofthe phrase, “fling’ ., from their king,” is equalled only by the 
audacity displayed in this extract from the great metropolitan journa! of our ‘‘trans- 
atlantic brethren”—as they are indeed “miscalled.” But for the indignation and 
disgust with which every liberal and well informed nran must be inspired on read. 
ing the above passage, we might ask this lying oracle of Britain,—when he asserts 
that we have “advanced neither knowledge, science, nor art, one jot” (“good gov- 
ernment,” as being a matter of taste, for which there is no accounting, we leave 
out of the question.) Whoinvented the quadrant? Who made the first practical 
application, on an extensive scale, of that now almost universal agent, the steam 
power? Who first and fairly earned the memorable motto, Eripuit calo fulmen, 
et septrum que tyrannis? Who claims the honor of an invention,—or at least of a 
new and successful application of a known principle,—by which modern surgery 
has been sv materially benefitted in the practice—the method of curing artificiai 
joints by the use of the seaton? To whom, at this moment, is philology indebted 
for a work which almost promises to supersede the labors of Johnsun and Walker, 
in that “branch of human knowledge?” Who was the author of one of the most im- 

ortant discoveries in the chemistry of the present day—the principle of Septon, 
supposed to be affined to the chlore of the German and French chymists, and the 
element of those celebrated chlorides, so much and deservedly in vogue? Where 
and by whom, finally, was the ablest treatise on that “Reform,” so long talked of in 
England, penned? 

We ask these questions,—not that we believe, for a moment, that the paid tra- 
ducer of our institutions and our intellect, whose barefaced assertions we have thus 
placed before our readers, is at all ignorant of the facts to which we have adverted, 
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every thing like literature, or even a literary spirit, at the South, where 
very naturally and necessarily, there exists, or existed, that general 
feeling of aversion to authorship, which is sc gravely referred, by our 
adventurous authors, to good education and cultivated taste, as to its ap- 
propriate cause. Did ever such effect flow from such a cause, since 
the founder of Athens, with his colony of Pheenicians, carried letters, 
(those of the alphabet, we mean) into Greece? But, then, it was ne- 
cessary to account, from some cause or other, for the dearth of author. 
ship among us, and so,—rather than assign the true cause, as being an 

thing but flattering to us,—our adroit critics have recourse to good edu- 
cation, and cultivated taste—resolved on paying us a compliment at the 
expense of common sense—if, indeed, it be not irony in disguise. If 
by good education and cultivated taste, however, be meant that elegant 
mediocrity of mind which presides over the manners of the drawing 
room, and which skims with airy lightness over the dainty and decora- 
ted pages of the “Souvenirs,” ‘Albums,’ and “Common place books” 
of the day, and the like of such—if this be the kind and degree 
of education and. taste, referred to by our astute authors—and with 
this express restriction we decidedly assent to their proposition — 
we can only say that they have been at needless pains to enforce it, for 
the kind of taste and education we have thus indicated, bas no affinity 
to authorship, and never had. Ether supposition, then, places our au- 
thors in rather an awkward dilemma—to call it by no other name. 
Agreeably to the first supposition, they are convicted of palpable and 
gross absurdity, if serious, and, if not, of no less glaring effrontery; and, 
according to the second, they are guilty of the ludicrous attempt, in 
which the comic is always enhanced by the solemnity which is insepa- 
rable from such efforts, to prove what no body ever yet disputed. Ge- 





(and there are many others with which his memory might be refreshed—as, for ine 
stance, the science of naval tactics, and of the management of the guns of priva- 
teers, and sloops of war)—but in order to let him know that we, at least, are fully 
aware of the nature anc extent of our claims, as a people, to the respect, and, let us 
add, the gratitude, of the wise and good, wherever found, and that, as we prize, so 
are we prepared to vindicate them, when aspersed; and throw back upon the slan- 
derer the missiles of his meanness and his malice. 

With regard to “good government,” and the science of conducting it,—although 
in these we may have declined, somewhat from the palmy days of the Republic,— 
we yet desire to say to our British brethren, in the language of the Socratic disciple 
in the play, ‘* We wish to be no wiser in these matters.” 

Apollonius has said, that “it is for slaves to lie, and for freemen to speak truth,” 
a memorable and just observation, aud most assuredly applicable to this ‘“‘nicture in 
little” of American mind and manners, held up for the special edification of the peo- 
ple of England, whose egregious estimate of themselves, forcibly reminds us of two 
anecdotes, the one as told by Dr. Franklin, of a certain French lady, who, in a dis. 
pute with her sister, observed, “T dont know how it happens, sister, but I meet with 
no body, but myself, who is always in the right;” and the other as related of the 
great lawyer, Du Moulin, who is said invariably to have prefixed to his consulta. 
tions, “I who yield to no person, and whom no person can teach any thing.” 

This overweening opinion of themselves, entertained by the English, was ludi- 
crously exemplified in the course of their unfortunate queen’s trial before the House 
of Lords, a few years ago, when, in noticing the objections that had been made to 
the Italian witnesses against the royal culprit, the Attorney General gravely re. 
marked, to their lordships, as Englishmen you may feel your superiority over other 


nations, but you will not, therefore, refuse all credit to the witnesses, because they 
happen to be foreigners! 
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nius might well feel indignant at the impertinence, or pity the folly, that 
could ally it to the taste and education of our critics. Its native ele- 
ment is other than this,—and, let us hope far higher. 

But that it would most probably fail to enlighten them, we might re- 
fer our authors to the Edinburgh Review, on the relative state of society 
in France and England, for some new light upon this subject—for new 
to them it would be most likely to prove. We had ourselves been ied to 
offer some reflections upon this very topic, and were much gratified, as 
may be supposed, to find them countenanced and confirmed by so high 
an authority asthat of Mr. Jeffrey. The views, then, taken by the lat- 
ter, of what is called the spirit of society, are well deserving the atten- 
tion of those who are aware of the immense accession, to the national 
credit, that accrues from a constant and cordial regard for letters; and 
for that order, in the social system, which results in assigning to those 
who cultivate them the important and imposing station which they have 
always occupied in France; and which, down to the present moment, 
they have filled with such distinguished credit to themselves, and re- 
flected honor to the nation. ‘The literary spirit predominates in France, 
independent of mere fashion, and of all circumstances extraneous in 
themselves—diffusing over the whole social system, in that country, an 
elevated and inspiring atmosphere, above the reach of those noxious ex- 
halations that pollute and impair the intellectual element that encom- 
passes men of letters in the immediate purlieus of London,—beyond 
which the higher order of minds have been ever solicitous to escape, to 
breathe, elsewhere, that purer, upper air, in which alone those “empy- 
real conceits,” of which Milton speaks, are engendered; and in which 
alone they can hope to assume immortal forms. 

But we have a yet graver charge to prefer against our critics at home. 

The importance of a national literature, and the indispensable pre- 
requisite of a national language, to every people who would aspire to 
that more lofty and lasting renown which the successful cultivation of 
letters alone confers, had long since, as we believed, met with the un- 
qualified assent of every intelligent, reflecting, and patriotic mind. Our 
authors, however, dispute this truth—though older than their years, 
whatever these may be,—multiplied by those ofa thousand redoubtable 
champions like themselves, resolved on breaking a lance in a field 
where defeat, with its attendant disgrace, inevitably awaits them; and 
far profounder, we are inclined to think, than any ideas of which they 
can boast. Inthe course of this memorable crusade against American 
letters,—got up by some of our own citizens for the special gratification 
of our English friends,—it has been seriously maintained, in the first 
place, that we have no need of a separate literature, the English literature 
being good enough for us at present, and likely to continue good enough 
for perhaps a century to come. This century to come, has the merit, at 
least, of being no very “extravagant arithmetic”—we only marvel that 
the computation should have stopt there; and must be pardoned for in- 
dulging the hope that an additional century may pass over our heads 
before we can again boast of having given birth to geniuses like 
those which publish opinions like the above. In the second place, 
enunciate the same inspired lips, even if we did need a literature, we 
have nothing wherewithal to make it. 
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It has, indeed, been said, that “whatever is, is ryght”—-which would 
seem to imply that there is a reason for every thing. We would ask of 
our authors, then, to assign their reasons for asserting that we have no 
need of a separate literature?’ Why, they reply, the reason is at hand; 
and a sufficiently obvious and conclusive one it is, too. The reason, 
then, is,—and we beg our readers to be grave, for the reason is a grave 
one—the reason, then, is, that the English literature is good enough for 
us at present; and may actually continue good enough for a century to 
eomme! This reason was not given on “compulsion”’—no such thing; 
our critics cannot reasonably have recourse, therefore, to Fallstaff’s in- 
dignant protestation, that “if reasons were as thick as blackberries” (or 
raspberries, Mr. Editor, which is it? for our “right hand” seems to have 
“forgot its cunning”) “he would not give a reason or compulsion.” Our 
critics not only give us a reason, but give it freely, without “compul- 
siou”—and, we may add, without compunction. But could we hope for 
pardon, did we attempt for a moment to examine into the soundness of 
this memorable and immortal piece of reasoning—or, as Mr. Pollok, 
(author of the “Course of Time”) would say, in his expressive way, 
“from out the thought and phrase to sift the whole idea?” Certainly, 
neither from common sense outraged, nor a people’s pride insulted. 
Wecan only, then, express our most unfeigned regret that reasons like 
those we have reluctantly recorded here, and to which we have attached, 
perhaps, an undue and wholly unmerited importance,—should have 
emanated from a source at home; for out of our own lips are we not thus 
condemned? The literary and endeared memory of the authors of 
“Weiland,” and the “Epistle to Gifford,” together with the contemporary 
fame of other “choice spirits” among us—are thus virtually disparaged 
by the revelations of these American disciples of British literature, who 
are for riveting upon us the chains of that mental bondage, which at this 
moment debases us in the eves of England herself, and lessens us in those 
of every other polite nation in Europe. Well may we deplore the state 
of our literature, when writers of our own,—no matter what may be 
their authority,—are found capable, not merely of conceiving, but of giv- 
ing publicity to views and sentiments like those on which we have en. 
deavored to set the seal of our most unqualified and decided reproba- 
tion. From gentlemen of their taste and education, however good or 
cultivated, we have nothing to expect that we could desire in behalf of 
American letters; but we should be resolved, nevertheless, to hunt down 
or at least to lash, the scribblers who shall undertake to disparage that 
cause, which, from the very consciousness, perhaps, of their utter inabili- 
ty toaid it, they are for that reason (and not the one they assign) solici- 
tous to defame and decry—for, to use a trite allusion, the rust of the 
weapon will not a/ways cure t!ie wound it inflicts. 

We must be allowed to protest, here, against that spirit—so abun- 
dantly manifested in the views on which we have been commenting, and 
it is to be feared too prevalent among us—which, in reference to the 
birth place of the “Pilgrim fathers” of this country, is so soiicitous to 
bury the “hatchet of war,” and to merge in present amity,—which, at 


the same time, we would not be understood as by any means willing to 
have disturbed,—all recollection of former tyranny and wrong—to ex. 
tend the hand of fellowship to those who, if they have not destroyed 
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us—blotted us from the map of nations,—have their inability, and not 
their will, to curse. ‘To urge, then, as many among us have done, an 
oblivion of former differences and disputes, is to “lay the flattering unc- 
tion to our souls,” that an old enemy may become a new friend. 
Perhaps the only adequate corrective for those evils which, in spite 
of the boasted efficacy of cur political institutions, seem to be fast 
springing up around us, would be found to consist in such a system of 
education, as should prepare the hearts, as well as the understandings, 
ot the future youth of this country, for entering upon the great business 
of the republic, with a grave and solemn sense of the vast debt of res- 
ponsibility which they owe to the institutions under which they live—a 
system that sha‘l have for its end the true good and appropriate glory of 
those matchless institutions; and for its sanction, the high and ennobling 
lessons, the great example of the sages and patriots of our revolution. 
Before taking leave of this subject, we would observe, that the fluctua- 
tions in the literary taste of the reading communities in our several ci- 
ties, admonish us of the importance, to every country in which letters 
are cultivated, or are at all likely to be promoted, of some one great and 
accredited intellectual mart, to which, as to a source, fine minds may 
repair, secure of that twofold award which furnishes to genius the only 
true and adequate incentive to exertion. Patronage at Athens and at 
Rome—in spite of their vast foreign possessions,—was confined and con- 
centrated within the walls of the single city, sovereign alike in letters 
and inarms.* ‘The capital of Greece awarded no honors, either literary 
or political, to the people North of Pindus, a distance of little more than 
two hundred miles. In modern times—in Italy—notwithstanding the 
munificence of her princes and her cities,-—although Ferrara conserved, 
as it were, within her own bosom, the whole force and fervor of litera. 
ture and the arts; in spite of the generous devotion of the house of Este, 
to the same high and ennobling cause—the costly magnificence of the 
most illustrious family of which Europe, whether ancient or modern, 





*The following extract, which we make from the Westminster Review, upon the 
subject of the patronage of the fine arts, shows that the Englishare at length ap. 
proximating to a knowledge of the true secret of promoting the arts. ‘They still, 
however, labor under the radical error of supposing private patronage to be ade- 
quate to this end. 

There is, perhaps, a nearer approach to the truth, upon this subject, in the ex- 
tract we make, than in any thing we have yet seen from the same quarter: 

“The only patronage,” says the reviewer, “that can develope the latent powers of 
art, and be worth one farthing to it—to artists it is another thing—must be founded 
on knowledge. ‘The best, therefore, for art is, to inform the public mind: awaken 
public feeling; make men sensible of what is great in art, and of the greatness of 
art itself; and then public judgment shall nourish and excite genius, and direct 
patronage—tor patrons of art are not necessarily judges of art; they purchase a pic. 
ture, or a statue, as they buy a watch; and the preference is dependant on the opi- 
nion of others. Hence it was that art arose and grew great in the free states of 
Greece, the free cities of Italy, and the half free states of the Netherlands. Art de- 
pendant on patronage, is dependant on favor, and fluctuates with the opinions of 
the patrons. Art itself is dependant on principles which are immutable; the one 
seeks to have, the other to merit; the one desires present profit. the other perma. 
nent fame. Patronage is more consequent on the temper and the pliancy, than on 
the genius, of the artist, it confers favors, and the less merit the greater favor; it is 
ostentation in the one, and servility in the other—there is no community of feeling. 
Genius would rarely benefit by patronage; it is borne up by self respect, not lifted 
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can boast—what, after all, was the fate, and what the history, of Dante, 
Tasso, Alfieri, and others? 'Tasso’s great epic, extolled in one city, was 
arraigned, disparaged, and denounced in another. Dante, driven into 
exile, wandered a fugitive over his own Italy; and Alfieri, although tole- 
rably successful as a dramatic writer, led a restless and uncertain life—- 
not knowing where to fix either his personal residence, or his literary 
hopes. 

Such, it is much to be feared, is destined to be the history of the lite- 
racy men of this country. Pretenders will clog the avenues to fame; 
genius will shrink back indignant and disgusted, taking up its abode on 
more congenial shores; while a worthless literature*, barren and short 
lived, as the thistles of the Pampees, will be in reserve as the theme for 
some future “Curse of Minerva.” J. W.S. 





up by another. Who patronised Wilkie in the “minority of genius,” when he ate 
his hasty meal in the back ground of Slaughter’s coffee house? Who fostered the 
‘teebleness” of Martin? In what patron’s lap was Chantry nursed? _ Is it not noto- 
rious that these, and others, fought their way single handed and self-dependant into 
fame? Patronage of art! Why not patronise poetry? It has indeed been the 
fashion, more than once; and what was the result?) A Shakspeare, or a Milton? 
No: Stephen Duck, and Mrs. Yearsley. Andwhowere they? But was not Burns 
patronised? Aye, truly; but it was nature made him a poet—patronage made him 
an exciseman.” 

To this instructive catalogue may be added a few more names. Gross, the 
French historical painter received £400 for painting the dome of St. Genevieve, and 
was raised to the peerage; whilst Barry,—one of England’s ornaments,—who paint- 
ed the great room in the Adelphi, London, was stricken from the list of royal aca- 


demicians, and reduced to the necessity of working for engravers. West, unjustly 
satirised by Lord Byron, as 


“Europe’s worst dauber, and poor England’s best,” 


left his three last great works unpurchased. Fuzeli was forced to merge his genius 
in the chair of a barren professorship; and Proctor died in extreme poverty, in an 
obscure room in Clare Market—one of the most dismal hovels in London, through 
which we never past without a sense of horror and humiliation. 

So much, then, for patronage in England—where poor Chatterton, prest by want. 
and wounded by neglect, was permitted to die by his own hand; and where Sheri- 
dan, pursued by the myrmidons of the law, had his last blanket taken from under 
him, while lying on the bed of death. 


*In an Oration delivered at Boston, a year or two since, by Professor Palfrey, of 
that city, there are some redeeming views upon the subject of the salutary bearing 
which a native literature,—fresh, vigorous and independant in its character, has al- 
ways had, and must always continue to have, upon the political institutions of a 
people. Ifthe character of this literature, however be not such, it is in vain, it is 
a mockery to attempt to invest it, as with a passport to popular favor, with the spe- 
cious and imposing title of anative literature. In order to achieve this, whether in 
America, or the mountains of the Moon,—in order to build up a literature—~ 2- 
tive literature, essentially, and not nominally such,—the writers of a nation, its au- 
thors, mus: learn to feel and inculcate sentiments national in their tone, national in 
their tendency; they must begin with thinking for themselves; and bear in mind that 
their thoughts, if worthy of being esteeined and remembered, are to descend to 
their posterity, along with those institutions with which they harmonise; to which 
they lent an appropriate and graceful aid, and which, conjointly with the love of 
liberty, they contributed to perpetuate. In this way, and in this way only, can we 
ever hore to achieve, and transmit to our descendants, those divine monuments 
which survive the decadence of empires, and the successive extinction of the gen- 
erations of men. 
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SouTHerNn Lrrerature.—The literary character of every country should increase 
in a due ratio with its political importance, or society would otherwise become 
characterized, with a gross selfishness, and the standard of merit would be in the 
words of Juvenal, 


“Quantum quisque sua nummorum condit in arca 
‘Tanium habet et fidei.” 


It would not be a difficult matter to prove that individual happiness leans in a 
great measure upon mental refinement; and by this we do not mean to say, that all 
must be refined to be happy, but that national refinement enhances to a great de 
gree the happiness of all who are under its influence. 

The many avenues which it opens to sociul enjoyment, and the countless resour- 
ces which it affords to the secluded solitaire, are sufficient evidences of the super- 
venient aid which it lends to a nation’s improvement. ‘The accumulation of wis- 
dom can contribute nothing to human advantage unless conveyed through some 
practical means, or in some extrinsic form. “Knowledge is power”—power is a 
selfish attribute, and in order therefore that knowledge may be brought to bear with 
usefulness and efficacy, it should be closely leagued with that guardian of society, 
literary taste. Then would the votaries of science become more successful in 
their pilgrimage to the shrine of truth. Then would the understanding be enlarg- 
ed, and the heart not only be made to grow better, but be elevated far above the 
dross, and contamination of earth’s grosser things. Hear what the chaste, though 
profound Ovid says: 


“Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 
Emollit mores nec sinit esse feros.”” 


But this is somewhat swerving from our purpose, as we did not set out with the 
intention of discussing that which is already well known and acknowledged, but 
rather with the determination of confining ourselves to matters of local considera- 
tion. In taking this view of the subject, we have been actuated by motives which 
will appear in the sequel—those motives having been suggested by facts closely ap- 
pertaining to the end which is aimed at. 

To one and all of us, it can be no common pleasure to observe the even pace 
which our national literature has kept, and from appearances will continue to keep, 
with our civil greatness. The classical productions of our scholars, and the wild, 
yet graceful songs of our poets, have already contended successfully in the arena 
of fame with the matured geniuses of other Jands. Often too, have our own advo. 
cates of liberty poured forth strains of eloquence, as pure and pervading, as ever 
echoed from the sacred walls of St. Stephen’s. Nor have even our philosophers 
been behind hand in enriching the pages of science with the fruits of their investi- 


gations. 
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This then having been the work of scarcely more than half a century, would it 
be wondered at if a patriotic ambition soon presses us onward, and upward to 
the very empyrean of national greatness? To accomplish this end however, the 
exercise of genius, and the spirit of emulation must be liberal, and universal—the 
indoleut many, must not depend upon the industrious few—nor must the enterpris- 
ing labors of the few, be discouraged by the reckless monopoly ofthe many. But 
to solve what has been said—although true, as has already been declared, we have 
more than comparatively rivalled other nations in a literary point of view. Yet has 
not this been accomplished through sectional, rather than universal means? Have 
not those productions of intellect which have gained for us this eminence, been al- 
most invariably issued from one quarter alone? Aye, are we not cven wearing the 
laurels of merit, which, for the most part have been earned by our Northern breth- 
ren. The truth we know is startline—yet it is but justice to acknowledge it, and 
as justice is stern, we trust the means will hereafter be adopted, by which to avert 
her frown of reproach. 

Let our next inquiry be, as to what those means are. Circumstances deduced 
from the past will clearly show us that energy is the first and almost the only re- 
quisite to be practiced on our part. The truth of this assertion becomes illustrated 
in more narrow and private spheres. Look at our colleges, whether at home or 
at the North, and we invariably find it to be the case, that wherever a Southern 
youth throws himself in competition with his Northern class mate, if he succeeds in 
maintaining his position as an equal, or acquiring for himself a superiority, it is 
rather the result of a precocity of mind, than the reward of intense assiduity. It is 
true there are exceptions, but it is our intention here to take only a general view 
of things—and in doing this we base our assertions not merely upon an “ipse dixit’’ 
but upon the more substantial footing of personal observation. This being the 
case, we are surely the more culpable as the means is before us, but we negiect to 
use them. It should be remembered that the influence of literature not only enhan- 
ces the dignity of a nation, but in due proportion lends importance and character to 
amere community, however limited itmay be. But again. It is not only charac- 
teristic of the South to fold her arms in lethargy, and refuse to win for herself dis- 
tinction in the world of letters—but she is went to militate more positively against 
her advantage, by contributing every mite of her assistance to Northern aggran- 
dizement. This course of conduct savors not only of injustice, but, if we must say 
it, likewise of folly. All inducement to labor and industry becomes thereby checked 
and overthrown. Every article of comfort, or luxury, of whatever character it may 
be, is regarded by our citizens as of but secondary value, unless emanating from some 
goodly manufactory at the North. The spirit of invention becomes discouraged 
and crushed. Every scheme of improvement which is suggested, let its tendency 
be of the most useful, and its application of the most practical nature, becomes dis- 
carded with scarcely an investigation of its merits, for the simple and all powerful 
reason, that it was made at home. ‘Taste and talent are consigned to obscurity, 
and there allowed to ruminate, in undisturbed quiet, until the very cud of ambition 
has lost its nutriment. ‘Therefore it is, that the aspiring artist flies in sorrow from 
the soil of his nativity, and the classical essayist is compelled to usher the offspring 
of his inspirations among a community of strangers. Is it then to be wondered at 
that literature is also an unwelcome abider among those so alienated in heart and 
feeling? Is it strange that effort after effort, to establish a vehicle of literary inter- 
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course, should successively fall through in discouragement, and fail of success? 
Look, for a moment, at some circumstances connected with the Literary Journal, 
now in our hands. It was offered to the patronage of the public at a time when no 
other such periodical was within the limits of the State, and none even elsewhere 
of sufficiently convenient proximity tu enable one to communicate upon literature 
with confidence and satisfaction. It was established too in the very face of 
past failures of similar attempts, and in despite of the cold apathy which met the en- 
terprise on all sides, was issued to the public endowed with as much talent as can 
ever be found in the generality of Northern periodicals. Nor was there much 
difficulty in obtaining, and thus concentrating this talent. Authors of known abil- 
ity, and unquestionable taste, entered at once the list of its correspondents, and one 
of the oldest and most efficient associations for the purposes of science in the State, 
proffered to its editor, by a special resolution, their ready and combined patron- 
age. Nor was the editor wanting in his duty, inasmuch as that he held himself in 
readiness to remunerate liberally, every writer who would furnish approved produc- 
tions. ‘Thus, not only was matter of a valuable import obtained, but constant em- 
ployment became thereby afforded to all such as choose to pursue literature profes- 
sionally. ‘The best materials for the publication of such a journal were therefore 
thus furnished without delay, and its prosecution then commenced under such fa- 
vorable auspices as promised almost unquestionable success. Subscribers next 
were necessary, and even they were soon procured, with some exertion on the part 
of the editor—to an :xtent most flattering. This periodical has now been in pro~- 
gress for the period of rather more than a year, and as its first appearance was 
greeted with hearty satisfaction, so is it cheered on in its progress with the encou- 
raging approval of all who have had access to its pages. But some may suppose 
that our previous remarks imply that the work has an insufficient patronage, and 
that they therefore insinuate a complaint. Nay, why should we complain, why 
should we lack confidence, when upheld by the aid, and urged on by the favorable 
assurances of that enlightened community, who once issued from among them a 
quarterly publication, that vied m matter with the leading reviews of Europe? Why 
complain when our pages are called for by the wise and the good, by the old and 
the young, to an extent far beyond what our humble pretensions had ever hoped 
for? Ay, why complain when our new-born journal has been made as it wer. the 
tablet of record for the proceedings of a learned brotherhood, distinguished in the 
cause of philosophy? No, we do not complain, although we are much surprised, 
(and to that effect our foregoing remarks were intended as preliminary) that this 
Southern work is not called for with greater avidity, and overwhelmed with univer- 
sal caresses and patronage. Methinks it should be fostered and protected, and 
reared up asa cherished nurseling, so that it may one day become a distinguished 
receptacle for the intellectual offerings ofthe South. Some, it is true, cannot under- 
stand the value of such a design, however much they may pretend to literary distinc- 
tion—while others seriously object that the work has not as yet acquired perfection, 
Yet both of the above named class of independent thinkers innovate with but half 
the reasonable spirit of a *hird, who generously offer their patronage upon the con- 
dition of being allowed the privilege of determining upon such style of matter as 
shall grace onr pages. ‘To this last we would simply reply, that such proffered as- 
sistance is only rejected from an apprehension, that under its influence the pith of 
good sense might too often be mistaken for the profoundness of folly. We hope 
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therefore to be pardoned for presuming to rely upon our own responsibility. 
“Sed nunc amisso queramus seria ludo.” 


No work can have too much patronage, for the more extensive the support afforded 
it, the more completely and effectually will it comply with its proposed end. We 
here use the word patronage in a varied sense, intending it to signify not merely 
pecuniary and literary contributions, but likewise a spirit of interest which shall 
pervade every community, which shall be ever alive to the object in view, and 
which shall be in constant readiness to meet and provide for all incidental 
emergencies. Let any undertaking be reared, and supported by such all-sufhi- 
cient means as we have suggested, and it is impossible that the result can be 
otherwise than successful. We hope then that the Southern Literary Jour. 
nal may not anticipate in vain this substantial patronage. Its editor has pur. 
sued his duties with an intense interest in his pleasurable task, unimpeded 
by the whims of the capricious, undaunted by the assaulis of the illiberal. 
Nor has he been stimulated in his career by selfish motives only. He beheld a 
broad and beautiful Garden lit up with the beams of refinement and happiness, and 
reposing in peace under the expanded wings of a divine protection. There he 
beheld an Arcadian Grove carpetted with the wild flowers of genius, and a Pierian 
Spring sending forth its chrystal waters of instruction. ‘There too was a beautiful 
and inviting Parnassus, around whose summit the musical winds ot heaven were 
carelessly sporting, and from whose caves of inspiration the echo of song came 
forth in perpetual harmony. But alas! he felt that those flowers were blooming, 
and there were but few to gladden in their beauty, that those waters were gushing 
forth, and but few conscious of their mysterious influence. That mountain too 
was towering in solitude, with but few to partake of its embosomed treasures, but 
few to bow in homage to its tutelary genius. Then he determined to engage in a 
task of usefulness by displaying to the world the fruits and the flowers of this un- 
known garden. 


We fear that to some extent we have travelled beyond the limits which our sub. 
ject has prescribed for us, yet could not forbear at this early stage of our second 
volume, from presenting a succint view of its past history and present condition. 
Now then allow us to express a hope, that it will receive, as it will endeavor to merit, 
the continued favor and co-operation of the public. We feel safe in asserting, that 
even now some Northern publication of a similar character with this, is displayed 
upon the centre table of at least one third of our citizens. Why then should a 
pulication of their own be neglected, and in some cases even interdicted? Is it 
that the matter found therein, is of inferior character to such as they receive from 
abroad? Admitting it to be so, is it to be expected that any undertaking of this 
kind can pretend to perfection at the offstart? Where then are we to look for as- 
sistance in commencing such a career if not to our brethren athome. We do not, 
however, concur in the belief, that Northern periodicals in general have greater 
claims to merit than our own, although perhaps from their location and opportuni- 
ties they may be marked with more variety. But it is idle thus to descant upon a 
subject which would appear in its true light to any one giving it a moment’s reflec- 
tion. 

We cannot forbear taking into consideration another item relating to the point 
atissue, Why are we remiss in affording encouragement to those publishers, who 
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have placed facilities within our very reach. We freely admit that previous incon- 
veriiencies in this respect offered no small discouragement to the pen of our au- 
thors—but surely the means of publication now presented should he freely made 
use of, fortwo reasons. In the first place, that South-Carolina may prove to the 
world the capacity of her sons, and secondly that these enterprising publishers 
should be duly rewarded, as worthy pioneers in a doubtful scheme. ‘The duties 
ot a publishing house are of a collateral nature,—originating nothing—but con- 
verting into usefulness, and efficacy the labors of others. Thus we see, how de- 
pendant is their success upon our exertions, and industry—and therefore we are 
obliged to see how essential to our literary advancement is their attainment to that 
success.* It is true, however, that such facilities as these have been afforded us 
only within a few years past, and this suggests, perhaps, one cause why we have 
hitherto so long maintained a stagnant position. All should, most assuredly, feel 
that it is at least time now to make a beginning. ‘Those dormant energies which 
have so long been consigned to uselessness, and inactivity, should now be awaken- 
ed to application, and stimulated to industry by motives of the most sacred import. 
That apathy and lukewarmness which have so long retained us in vassalage, should 
be now supplanted by a spirit of emulation which shall continue to press onward 
to the zenith of distinction, with unwavering purpose. And in short, the degrading 
mildew of indolence must be shaken from the wings of our ambition, or that very 
chivalry of character which we so proudly claim as our own peculiar birthright, 
can never be sustained with dignity. 





SKETCH OF THE SEMINOLE WAR, AND SKETCHES DURING A CAMPAIGN, BY A LIEUTEN- 
ANT OF THE Lerr Wine-—The above entitled work has been submitted to our notice 
through the politeness of its publisher, Mr. D. J. Dowling, and very sincerely do 
we acknowledge the gratification derived from even the imperfect perusal which 
our time allowed us to give it. It wasonly in our last number that we took the op. 
portunity of noticing a prior publication of the same purport, although from another 
source, which clearly manifests that the theme must be one replete with interest and 
abounding with incidents. We are only induced to believe through such ocular 
evidence as we have before us, that the dreary circumstances of a savage warfare 
could furnish variety of matter sufficient to make up So copious and interesting a vo- 
lume as the one under consideration. It would appear to us that the campaign ot 
an army in such a country as Florida, would be marked with but few events, other 
than such as related to famine, war, and personal discomforts. It seems, however, 
that the quick conception, and ready pen of Mr. Smith, has adduced a successful 
refutation of such asupposition. It is, however, most true, that we who recline at 


*T he skill and competency of our publishers can be known but to few, inasmuch as that 
but few have had the opportunity of inspecting true specimens oftheir labor. The reason 
of this (as elsewhere assigned) is simply because they are so seldom furnished with occa- 
sion for exercising that skill. A work lately issued in this city, from the very complete 
press of Messrs. Burges & Honour, arranged in 1 vol. will, we can readily attest, bear 
competition, in point of typography and neatness, to any similar publication which has 
been or can be sent forth from the press of the Harper’s or from that of any other publish- 
ers in the United States. This statement we make without exaggeration, and feel proud 
that we can thus unequivocally boast of it. 
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home, uuder the bowers of peace, and are daily participating “sans souci,” in each 
and all of the conveniencies of life, can dream but imperfectly of the ill, and priva- 
tions which an army buried in a wilderness, is ever liable to. We know nothing of 
those lonely vigils which must alternately be kept; nor of that biting hunger; nor of 
that pitiless rain; nor of that ponderous burden which bends the form in weariness. 
Such privations can only be made familiar to us by experience. 

The talent of our author appears to be peculiarly adapted to the task which he has 
undertaken, and notwithstanding those few errors of style which every young wri- 
ter is more or less guilty of, we feel constrained to say, “the thing is well done.” 

It is with much regret, that from the fact of this volume being placed in our hands 
at the ninth hour, we shall be compelled to dismiss it, at least for the present, with 
so imperfect a notice. Even had we space for further remark, still having been 
compelled from other engagements to give it but an insufficient perusal, unjust 
strictures might have resulted from a minuter, and more extended review of it. 
Allow us, however, as a fair specimen of that fanciful vein, which is often happily 
interspersed through these pages, and which tends so successfully to relieve the 
sober monotony of narrative, to quote from our author the following fragment: 

“We passed on the side of the road a large tumulus, or Indian mound, of an ob- 


long, roof-like shape. It seemed to be very ancient, as pines of considerable size 
were growing on the top of it. 

“There was a two-fold moral in the grand and beautiful site which had been se- 
lected for this aboriginal monument; it was in accordance with the simple custom 
of the primitive nations, who always sought the “high places” for burial grounds, 
that the dead might be nearer to heaven, and remote from the intrusion of unhappy 
mortals; it was prophetic in design, for it seems as though they obeyed an instinct, 
or followed the precepts of some ancient tradition to commit their dead to spots 
where, in future times, when the curse of their ill-fated race was to fall upon them, 
and the besom of civilization was to sweep them from the earth they might be most 
secure from the profane tread of the white man, and lie undisturbed by the ruthless 
invasion of the plough share.” 





Grorem Wasninetonis Vira, Auctore Guiieimo Lance.—The first part of the 
above entitled work, has just been issued from the press of Mr. D. J. Dowiing, and 
is now ready for distribution among subscribers. 

Here then is another genuine and legitimate offspring of the South, and we trust 
that it may fail not to enrich the soil of its nativity with the genial rays of its useful- 
ness. It would be a tame acknowledgment to say, that we merely feel pleasure at 
the appearance of this classic production of a scholar, and a fellow citizen. There 
isa proud conviction which it stirs up within us, that an elevated understanding and 
a graceful pen can be found at home as well as elsewhere. 

Well do we remember, when first apprised of the proposed plan of committing to 
the Latin tongue, the life of Washington, for the purposes of schools, how forcibly 
we were struck with the utility of the scheme. Here itseemed, would be furnished 
the means of familiarizing the minds of our youth with a history of the father of 
their country—while at the same time an easy text book would be placed in their 
hands. An imperfect inspection of the pages upon our table, has resulted, how- 
ever, in a belief, that the vein of composition partakes too much of a modern 
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character to supply the place of Cicero, Livy, or the Commentaries of Cesar. Yet 
allowing all this, we still would advocate its being adopted by instructors, to be 
used by the student for the purpose of exercising himself in what he has already 
learnt. Far be it from us to attempt a criticism upon these pages, as it would re- 
quire much better scholarship than we can boast of, to do justice to our author. 
The work is dedicated to the President, Trustees, and Professors of the Charleston 
College, which institution is Mr. Lance's alma mater. It is divided into several 
parts, the first only of which is as yetissued. This first part commences with a 
view of the United States when colonies—then proceeds to the birth, and early his 
tory of the hero, An account of the French invasion—Bradcock’s defeat, and the dis- 
tinguished part that Washington then acted, are each successively glanced at, 
before entering upon the times, and events of our ownrevolution. This section of 
the work then concludes with the period when, after a successful and promising 
campaign, our army with its victorious leader take up their winter quarters at Mor- 
ristown. We sincerely trust that this laudable effort may meet with the counte- 
nance and patronage which it so unquestionably merits—if not for the sake of the 
work itself (which we are aware that but few can appreciate) surely for the sake of 
Southern literature, 





Tue Zopiac.—This is the title of a periodical issued at Albany, several numbers 
of which we have already received, and to which we intended as soon as opportunity 
was allowed us, to draw the attention of our readers. Agreeably with the purport 
of its name it proposes to “exhibit a faithful and instructive picture of the literary 
world, passing through all its signs and seasons.” This course, if pursued with 
judgment, and ingenuity, will constitute a work replete with novelty, and made up 
of a dainty mess to suit the palate of all good livers. The proprietors it appears 
had offered some time since a premium of one hundred dollars for the best written 
tale, the claims of each candidate to be determined by a special committee, appoint. 
ed for such purpose. The successful production appears in the number now be- 
fore us, and although we have not as yet looked into its merits, yet the high and 
wel! known reputation of its authoress, induces us to believe that it is fully entitled 
to the distinction awarded it. 


Most happy are we to find among the contributors to the Zodiac, the distinguish- 
ed favorite of the public, and our own highly esteemed friend L. H. 8S. Any of the 
periodicals of the day may feel honored by being favored with her productions, for 
all we feel satisfied would covet a visitation from her popular muse. There is al- 
ways a peculiar taste, and appropriateness manifested in the very selection of her 
themes, and thence we may deduce one cause why her song is thus enriched with 
grace and beauty, The subject which our poetess has chosen in the present in- 
stance is that majestic flower the Cactus Speciosipimus. We could not forbear 
giving the poem at length did our space permit us; yet as it is, must be content with 
this short quotation; 
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‘*‘Who hung thy beauty on such rugged stalk, 
Thou glorious flower? Who poured the richest hues 
In varying radiance o’er thine ample brow, 
And like a mesh, those tissued stamens laid 
Upon thy crimson lip? 
Thou glorious flower! 
Methinks it were no sin to worship thee, 
Such passport hast thou from thy Maker’s hand 
To thrill the soul. Lone on thy leafless stem 
Thou bidd’st the queenly rose, with all her buds 


Do homage—and the green-house peerage bow 
Their rain-bow coronets.” 


How beautifully then does she thus close this touching apostrophe! 


“So instruct us, Lord 
Great Father of the sunbeam and the soul,— 


Even by this simple sermon of a flower 
To cling to Thee.” 


This must suffice, for to indulge our inclination in contemplating the writ- 
ings of this gifted one, would be to occupy more time that is at present allowed us. 
The periodical which we have been considering, needs only to be recommended 
by the matter which dignifies it. In our examination of it, it was but seldom that 


a useless item met the eye, and we were therefore inevitably led to the conviction 
that it must soon take a high rank among our Literary journals. 


Tue Bouvorn.— Why is Celibacy so prevalent in Charleston?—The answer to this 
question shall be from a lady. The authoress of an interesting work, entitled “A 
Lady’s Gift,” offers the following reflections on this subject which are not less ap-« 
plicable to us, than they are to English society. 


“I own,” she observes, ‘that riches are too much sought for, in marriages. It 
is not a fault confined to the other sex, I very much fear our own is often actuated 
by it. Ithink we may attribute the increase of Celibacy to the increase of luxury. 
Young people too often expect to begin life with all the indulgences around them, 
which they enjoy under the parental roof; forgetting that their parents have earned 
them by long lives of industry, or that accidental circumstances have showered 
them down. ‘To marry where they cannot be procured, is, they imagine, to de- 
base themselves, and to lose their station in society; and thus have worldly goods, 
too often, more weight in arranging the affair of marriage, than have the qualities 
of the heart and mind. It is because the interests of each sex instead of drawing: 
towards each other are perverted into channels embanked by self-indulgence, and 
because each makes the other the means of attaining luxury, that there are so many 
unhappy married couples, and so many miserable young men and women, Who 
with warm affections, could not subject themselves to a few privations, and are 


therefore doomed to singleness. But you, my dear Effa, cannot value riches and 
estate beyond the—happiness of the heart.” 


Now as this anti-social malady afflicts our city, the patfiot instinctively asks 
himself, how may it be removed? To meet this difficulty he need but reflect 
whence it arises. Its origin is—that we worship Mammon more than we adore 
the God of Israel. What is the remedy? Offer to the God of Israel nobler sacri- 
fices than you present to the idol of worldlings. Whatis a young man taught by 
the latter? 
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He is taught that wealth is the first of earthly pursuits, and the direct road to 
every distinction. That without a magnificent maz sion, a brilliant equipage, and 
extravagant luxuries—cheerless celibacy is his inextricable doom. 

But what does he learn from the book of Truth? 

He there learns that the Omnipotent Parent declared it not good that man should 
be alone, and therefore created for him a suitable associate. The very term 
‘‘Woman,” implies identity of moral existence, and for her, man will leave both 
father and mother. He there learns, that 


‘“‘Whoso findeth a «wife, findeth not only a good thing, but obtaineth favor of the 
Lord.” 


‘House and riches are the inheritance of fathers, (but a fine woman is not a 
mere earthly acquirement) a prudent wife is—from the Lord.”—Prov. 


He is told to marry young. 


‘Rejoice with the wife of thy youth. Let her be as the loving, kind and pleasant 
roe, and be thou always rapt with her love.” 


There is imparted to him the vital truth that possession of the woman he adores, 
with constant occupation in his duties, comprise all the enjoyments which the Deity 
permits us to know on this earth. This is most expressly declared. Solomon in 
his dissertation on human happiness, entitled Ecclesiastics, inculcates it in this 
language, 


‘Live joyfully with the wife whom thou lovest all the days of the life of thy vanity 
which he hath given thee under the sun—for that is thy portion in this life, and in 
thy labor—which thou takest under the sun.” 


St. Paul so far from discouraging connubial union, directs us to disregard wealth 
in our selection of a companion. 


‘‘Marriage,” says this light of our rcligion, “Marriage is honorable to all. Be 
conten: with such things as we have, for God saith, I will never leave thee or for- 
sake thee. Godliness with contentment is great gain, and having food and rai- 
ment let us therewith be content. But they that will be rich fall into temptations 
and snares which drown men in destruction and perdition, and by the love of mo- 
ney pierce themselves with many sorrows. ‘Trust not in uncertain riches but in 
the living God who giveth us all things to enjoy.” 


In the instructions to his favorite bishop Timothy, he enjoins upon him to declare 
that, “forbidding to marry is the doctrine of devils,” and that all widows under six- 
ty should form new unions for the benefit, social, and religious, of their respective 
communities. His words are 


‘The spirit speaketh expressly, that in the latter times some shall depart from the 
faith, giving heed to seducing spirits, and the doctrine of devils—forbidding to 
marry. 


Thus it is manifest that while Mammon impedes this beatific endearment of hu- 
man life by imaginary apprehensions,—by the true worship we are taught the 
idiocy of confiding in wealth, and that matrimony is the first duty to ourselves, and 
the only basement of substantial felicity. Let frigid formality be superseded by 
cordial socialness, let it be felt that the essentials of sublunary contentment are 
comprised in moral and intellectual pleasures with ordinary domestic comforts, and 
we need not then be exposed to the chills of celibacy. 
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